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By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


BA NEL JOHNSON, teller and 
@ bookkeeper in the Plum 
Valley Bank, -talked earn- 
estly with Laura Orr, while 
her mother was consulting 
with Leonard Dow, the 
President and also Cashier 
of the bank. Another employé was kill- 
ing time in pretending to be sorting away 
the checks of the day before. The busi- 
ness was small, but, in the two years 
since Johnson had been in the bank, the 
deposits had doubled and were now about 
$95,000. Men who knew the young man 
with the smiling face but one generation 
removed from Sweden, had learned to 
trust him, and in some way had lost sight 
of the coarse-looking man whose features 
were at times illumined with the colors 
of inebriety. For these people of the 
valley were seldom borrowers, and if 
they preferred to talk with the teller, they 
could do as they liked and had no boots 
to lick. 

When Mrs. Orr called her daughter, 
the girl said to Johnson as she left the 
window, “We know the money will be 
safe where you are, or we should send it 
to my uncle in St. Louis: it is all we 
have.” 

Her words were fresh in Axel’s mind 
as he mailed to the Commonwealth Bank 
in St. Louis the draft of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Co. for $10,000, which paid the in- 








surance on her father’s life, and a vague 
uneasiness came over him at the thought 
of her faith in himself. For he realized 
that, while the deposits were now $105,- 
ooo, the loans were but $40,000—almost 
entirely upon negotiable securities—and 
that, besides some Eastern balances be- 
longing to the Plum Valley Bank, the 
safe ought to contain as much as $45,000 
in cash. For the hundredth time he won- 
dered if the cash were really there or 
had been invested in some way un- 
known to him. The salaries of himself 
and the assistant were enough, with the 
other expenses, to account for the ap- 
parent earnings, and it was well toward 
morning before he gave up the problem 
and fell asleep. 

The next day the President sent word 
from his rooms that he was sick. He 
was a bachelor and lived at the Plaza 
Hotel, and Axel knew that Dow was 
probably drunk. It was four days be- 
fore the President was again at the bank 
and in the meantime a package marked 
$10,000 arrived from St. Louis. 

Axel felt sure that the President had 
wired for this remittance, and that it 
was the proceeds of the insurance be- 
longing to Mrs. Orr. Mr. Dow took the 
package from Axel and locked it in the 
safe in which all but about $5,000 of the 
cash was kept, and which was under a 
combination that only the President 
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knew. A $20 gold piece fell from Ax- 
el’s hands as Dow was putting away 
the money, and as he followed it as it 
rolled away, and stooped to pick it up, 
he looked into the safe, before which 
Dow was working, and saw that it con- 
tained but little currency and no bags 
of coin. A few packages were in the 
back of the safe, but only large bills could 
make up the amount that should be 
there. The package just received was 
evidently made up of bills of large de- 
nominations, as evidenced by its small 
bulk. 

When the day’s work was over, as 
Axel Johnson went to the house where 
he took his meals, he saw a man head- 
ing in from the Blue Creek road, riding 
a pony white with dust. Instead of 
coming through the main street of the 
place, the man turned down a cross 
street and a half-hour later was seen by 
Johnson going toward the Apex Saloon, 
alone and on foot. Recent stories of 
holdups, robberies and even of murders 
had made people suspicious of strange 
men, and, knowing the Blue Creek coun- 
try to be thoroughly bad, the teller de- 
termined to watch the newcomer. 

The Apex Saloon and restaurant was 
a handy place in which to loaf, and no 
questions were asked of anyone who had 
money to spend. Johnson ordered an 
oyster stew and seated himself in a booth 
and drew the curtains. The stranger 
was evidently waiting for some one, and, 
to the surprise of the teller, it proved to 
be the president of the bank. The 
two went into a booth close by, and 
drinks were sent in to them, but their 
talk was too low to be overheard. After 
waiting an hour, Johnson saw the pair 
leave the place separately and at once 
returned to his room over the bank. 

What he had seen might only be a 
business conference, for the business of 
the country was largely with cattlemen; 
but the teller carefully examined his 
automatic pistol and went to bed in an 
unquiet mood. About three months be- 


fore Mr. Dow had shown him the cur- 
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rency and gold in his safe and at that 
time the amount appeared to be right— 
allowing the straps or bands to be prop- 
erly marked. But the bulk of currency 
had so greatly diminished and the gold 
had so entirely disappeared that John- 
son began to fear there was something 
wrong ahead. He recalled that little 
was known of Dow, and realized that 
the people of the place had put their 
confidence in himself rather than in his 
employer, who had but half as much on 
deposit before he became the teller. 
He had heard of bankers disappearing 
between dark and dawn, perhaps later— 
as in some cases in Denver and other 
places—to become potent in financial 
circles for a time. 

He had been dreaming for an hour 
uneasily: A woman with three children 
had driven in from Cactus Run. It was 
the widow who had sold everything and 
was going East; everything she had was 
the $5,000 to her credit in the bank, and 
Axel turned and almost awoke when she 
saw the ominous notice that was on the 
door of the bank—that is on the door of 
every ruined bank and means always 
the same—however phrased. A _ hun- 
dred others came after her, from Ned 
Phillips (who had saved a thousand and 
was to marry the blue-eyed schoolteach- 
er in a month) to Aunty Lee, whose 
account was only $30, but all she could 
save in five years; children who had so 
often asked him, with wide and trustful 
eyes, if their money was safe and sound 
in the mysteries of the strong places of 
the bank, passed in and out of his room 
like butterflies in a ray of light beneath 
the trees—unreal and flickering images. 
And, last of all, in such an agony of 
self-reproach as the guilty never feel, he 
saw Laura Orr and her mother as they 
turned away from the closed doors of 
the Plum Valley Bank. 

It was then he found himself awake— 
so wide awake that the ticking of his 
watch sounded clearly from the other 
side of the room. No other sound had 
disturbed him: the gentle ripple of the 




















river hardly reached his ears as he quick- 
ly dressed, wondering at himself—not 
realizing that what had already seemed 
vague suspicion would later prove to 
have been as real as the awful reefs that 
lie in the careless mariner’s sight like 
purple shadows of a tranquil sea. 

The steps of a horse sounded in the 
street, growing fainter until they ceased 
a block away. Listening intently, and 
with the pistol ready in his hand, he sat 
for half an hour, without hearing a 
sound. Then he saw that on the ceiling 
of his room was a spot of light about as 
large as a dollar: he moved his foot a 
little way and the spot vanished, and he 
saw that the ray that caused it came from 
a nail hole in the cover of the scuttle in 
the floor that had been made when the 
building had been used by the village 
fire company. 

Carefully lifting the cover from the 
opening, he saw the banking-room lit by 
a candle about six feet in front of the 
safe in which Mr. Dow had put away 
the $10,000 package. The pole upon 
which the firemen slid in answer to the 
clang of the fire-bell was still in its place 
and with a single thought, in which des- 
peration and anger had equal parts, 
Johnson risked everything, and without 
a sound, and necessarily with a slow and 
cautious motion that might mean death 
at the hands of the possible cracksmen 
below, he slid to the floor of the bank. 
The candle he saw stood between the 
pole and the safe, and his shadow fell 
upon the farther wall, behind the back 
of the man kneeling before the strong 
box of the Plum Valley Bank—which 
as yet had no modern style of vault. 

As he stood watching the crouching 
figure, he saw the robber to be dressed 
like a cattleman, his sombrero hiding 
his head entirely from view. But Axel’s 
mind was keen, although his heart was 
thumping fearfully, and as the door of 
the safe swung open he realized that 
Dow, the president, was the only man 
who knew the combination. As he stood 
watching him—as yet not certain beyond 
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a doubt—he held his pistol in readiness, 
for a revolver lay at the side of the sup- 
posed robber, who might at any moment 
turn and see him standing behind him. 
But this he did not do—for his haste 
was feverish—and in a minute’s time he 
had transferred to the inner pockets of 
his coat all the money in the safe—one 
of the packages being that containing 
the $10,000 received the same day and 
easily identified by the bright green 
labels on either side. Then the door 
was swung quickly to and locked with 
a twirl of the combinations, and the 
thief who carried in his pockets the sav- 
ings of half the people of the Plum Val- 
ley turned his face until Axel Johnson 
recognized his employer, the president 
of the bank, from parts unknown—and 
going back. He never knew just how 
it came about; but when the building 
was broken into immediately afterward, 
Axel was found standing over Dow, as 
if fearful of his escape—not seeming 
aware of the fact that the man had been 
shot three times through the back. It 
was an hour before he could control 
himself enough to tell what had hap- 
pened, and by that time Dow’s favorite 
horse had been found tied behind the 
barn of the Plaza Hotel, under a shed, 
ready for instant use. 

As the man was as dead as a nail, 
no one touched his body until a coro- 
ner’s jury had been called. It was then 
found that in Dow’s pockets, each of 
them fastened securely by a_ button, 
were stowed several packages of large 
bills amounting to nearly $45,000. When 
the green-labeled package was exhibited, 
Axel said to the foreman of the jury: 

“T was wondering what to do while 
he was stuffing away the money, because 
I did not feel sure who he was; but 
when I saw that package with the green 
labels, which was the money from Mrs. 
Orr’s insurance drafts, I only waited 
to be sure it was Dow before I killed 
him. Mrs. Orr—or her daughter—told 
me the day they made the deposit that 
they knew it would be safe where I was 
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and I didn’t intend even to risk the 
chance of his killing me and getting 
away. If it had been just a plain, every- 
day kind of robber, I should have been 
satisfied with crippling and catching 
him, but the man that steals in the way 
this one has done, why, I would kill 
him like a snake! I would rather be 
called a murderer than a bank-wrecker, 
and I meant to kill him as an example 
for others.” 

A hand stole softly under Axel’s arm, 
and he found Laura Orr standing beside 
him, and presently leading him away 
and making him seat himself, for he was 
near to the limit of his strength as a re- 
sult of his excitement. 

The man from the Blue Creek coun- 
try was not to be found, but he had been 
seen in the saloon by many and was 
afterward proven to be Jim Force of the 
old Coffeeville bunch of robbers. The 
coroner’s jury not only exonerated John- 
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son, but also thanked him for his brav- 
ery and decision. He became the head 
of the bank at the request of the depos- 
itors and every dollar of their money 
was saved. The Plum Valley case was 
one of the few in which the man with 
the combination was punished even as 
the outlawed devil who “ soaps ” the safe 
with nitroglycerine and blows it up. 
More justice is needed—not law. When 
the day shall come in which the rascally 
manipulations of bank officials are pun- 
ished as if they were dishonest tellers or 
bookkeepers, there will be fewer whole- 
sale robberies of trusting and ignorant 
women and working men. Such en- 
forcement of our laws will prevent the 
recurrence of the saddest episode in our 
financial history—the spectacle of a man 
in stripes at Leavenworth who but a 
year before had been the envied Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


SWAMPS. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 







N ARKANSAS swamp 
is the loneliest place 
on the globe. It is 
not so much be- 
cause of the lack of 
. animal life, for the 
. canebrakes, the 
@a timber and the cy- 
press swamp- 
reaches hold much 
of bird, beast and 
even reptile life. It is not for the ab- 
sence of sound, since the great black 
woodpeckers make the woods ring with 
their piercing challenges, the fox and 
grey squirrels chatter from tall trees, and 
in secluded fastnesses the wild turkeys 
strut and gobble in foraging flocks. But 
the sombre height of massive trunks 
reaching cloudward, the dreary length 
of interminable slashes dotted with cy- 


press “knees” and fringed with slender 
cane, and a weird solemnity of shadowy 
spaces where the sunlight seems never to 
enter, give a mournful air to the remote 
abandonment of these regions. The 
squirrels vanish before approaching foot- 
steps, and the hollow tapping of the 
pileated woodpecker sounds as a muf- 
fled drum at the head of a funeral pro- 
cession. 

At best, when one is with a compan- 
ion, and when daylight is still abroad, 
the swamp is monotonously tuned. But 
at night, and with no comrade to speak 
to—no face to look into yours—the 
swamp is like a huge and grotesque 
shape, menacing and ominous. Bears are 
there—the common black bear, which is 
most cowardly and timid; wolves prowl 
in the densest thickets—the large tim- 
ber wolves, but not in packs, as in North- 
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ern timber; wild-cats are numerous, yet 
harmless to man; and, lastly, the pan- 
ther is still to be found slinking through 
the forests and crouching in the cane. 
With a good fire at night, you need dread 
none of them. You are not likely to 


even see one of such at all. The blaze 
of flaming ash logs will light up the 
surrounding trees with almost a demo- 
niacal brilliancy and drive all prowlers 
further into the shadows. At worst, you 
may, if you are new to the woods, hear 
nervously a venturesome buck give out 
that peculiar snort of mingled curiosity 
and fear which sounds as though it were 
expelled from an exhaust pipe. Yet to 
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or trail, where horsemen occasionally 
passed, was our only definite connection 
with civilization. Saw-mills, scattered 
here and there through the timber, blew 
their whistles at about sundown and 
only seemed to accentuate the solitude. 
My custom, in going away from camp, 
was to go north or south of this trail 
and with the aid of my compass reach 
camp well along in the daytime. Con- 
tinued success in reaching the tents had 
made me confident. Along the trail I 
had marked certain twisted tree-trunks, 
lightning-shivered tops of trees, hollow 
logs, clumps of timber where hunters’ 
fires had been and other landmarks. I 














IN THE WILDERNESS.—North Chute of White River. 





be lost in the swamps, alone and far 
from camp, is something which to the 
novice brings a chill of apprehension. It 
is an experience which calls for steady 
nerves and a staunch determination to 
make the best of a disagreeable predica- 
ment. 

I recollect vividly my first night-wan- 
dering in the swamps. Our camp was 
pitched on some high ground on a chute 
of White River, and as a tenderfoot I 
had been particularly careful not to stray 
very far away from our rendezvous un- 
less accompanied by one of the guides. 
In front of our tents a faint bridle-path 


had quite frequently blazed some of the 
trees at the edge of the trail with the 
hatchet I carried at my belt and had 
fixed in my mind with all the care possi- 
ble the location of this trail, both east 
and west of the camp. By means of this 
I could head for the tent with full as- 
surance, as soon as I struck the trail. To 
the east of the camp the trail took a 
sharp turn to the north about a mile from 
camp and along’ this turn I had trav- 
eled seldom. Yet I had here noticed an 
enormous blue-gum tree which had been 
torn by a bolt of lightning and where one 
limb hung scathed from the top. Near 
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this was an immense stump of a blue- 
gum where many fires had been builded 
and where the traces of a hunter’s camp 
had not yet been entirely effaced. 

One Wednesday afternoon I started 
from camp after turkeys. I went south 
and east through the cypress knees, out 
through heavy timber and past much 
thick growth of green-briar thickets, and 
finally came out on some low ground 
where turkeys had been evidently feed- 
ing within a few hours. I seated myself 
on a log and with a cedar-box turkey 
call commenced to scrape on the barrel 
of my shotgun. Assiduous practice had 
made me only fairly competent in this 
art, and, while I finally succeeded in 
getting a few responses from some sus- 
picious gobbler, I did not succeed in 
drawing a turkey within gunshot. Oc- 
casionally a skirmishing hawk swept 
over the timber and in the deep woods 
the thud of a woodpecker’s bill sounded 
steadily. An inquisitive fox-squirrel 
peered and scolded at me and at last 
made off over the tree-tops. The swamp 
seemed wrapped in a haze of silence 
then, and, listening, I heard the report of 
a rifle. Then another shot was fired, and 
still another. 

Some of the boys at camp had gone 
after deer that morning and I surmised 
they had started one and were shooting 
at him. I got off of the log and hugged 
close to an ash tree. I had hardly 
changed my position, when a big wild 
turkey—a _ splendid gobbler—plumped 
right down into an open space in a 
green-briar patch within 15 yards of 
where I stood. The sun shone on his 
bronzed plumage and I thought I had 
never seen so magnificent a bird. He 
stood, apparently listening, before mov- 
ing from where he had dropped, and I 
stepped forward one step in his direc- 
tion—my gun cocked and in position to 
shoot. The turkey rose and sailed 
straight away, offering a mark that 
could scarcely be missed. The heavy 
shot doubled him up like a hinge and he 
fell stone-dead. Going over, I picked 
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him up and admired him for his royal 
size and coloring. I then returned to 
the tree but a long wait was productive 
of no more shots. By this time it had 
become late in the afternoon and I made 
up my mind to start for camp. Already 
the sun was lowering steadily and dark- 
ness came upon me still struggling 
through green-briars, crossing logs over 
wet places in the swamp and toiling 
along in the big woods. I consulted my 
compass often and bore, as I thought, 
due northwest. The sun sank out of 
sight and the mournful whistles of the 
saw-mills mocked my plight. Once the 
white flag of a deer flashed. for an 
instant through the cane, but I did not 
fire. I had perhaps a dozen shells with 
me, all loaded with double B shot, and 
a revolver and knife. A light but sharp 
hatchet hung in my belt and a bottle of 
matches was in the inside of my hunting 
coat. I had come away after dinner, but 
had fortunately provided myself with 
some venison sandwiches and a few ap- 
ples. 

Mile after mile and hour on hour I 
waded and walked through dismal 
depths of gloom, relieved with the light 
of straggling and uncertain stars. I 
could not seem to get the trend, and 
every minute the gloom seemed to in- 
crease and my case become more hope- 
less. At last I sat down on a fallen syca- 
more and admitted to myself that I was 
lost. It was not merely a humiliating 
admission, but to me a very serious one. 
I did not know how deep into the swamp 
I had penetrated and I was aware that 
even morning might make the situation 
no better. The weather at that time of 
the year (approaching December) was 
nippingly cold at night and a good fire 
was an absolute necessity if I was to lay 
out. I had no blanket and would have 
to dispense with any tucking in. 

The huge trees stood around me like 
sable monuments. Every sound was 
magnified and every vista seemed to hold 
all sorts of terrors. Chief among them 
was stories I had heard of merciless out- 
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laws of the swamps, who would kill men 
for their weapons and watches and leave 
them to rot in the cypress. This was at 
least a possible danger. I was not 
alarmed about the wolves or other ani- 
mals, for I knew a good fire would keep 
them at a distance. But man—that 
fiercest beast of prey—was a different 


proposition. The longer I sat on the 
log, the less pleasing the prospect 
looked. I began to get frightened. 


Reasoning out all prospective perils and 
looking at everything in a common- 
sense way did not seem to drive away 
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uuad revived my drooping spirits like the 
sound of a comrade’s voice. 

Again I bore sharply to the left. To 
have started direct for camp would have 
ied me into the water-holes of the 
swamp, and this was not to be seriously 
thought of. I walked until close to a 
quarter of 10, when suddenly I saw the 
limb of the lightning-riven gum tree. 
No friend’s hand-clasp would have 
seemed more reassuring. I bent close to 
the ground and found some old hoof- 
marks. It was the trail—there could be 
no mistake. What a joy! I headed 








“CAMP PLENTY.”’ 





the goblins. 
dark? 

My watch showed 9 o'clock. Just 
then a gun—the big 1o0-bore signal gun 
at camp—boomed out for me. The boys 
were trying to guide me back to camp. 
What a thrill of relief the report gave 
me! The sound was away to the left. 
I had evidently drifted far to the right 
and had been walking parallel to the 
bend in the trail. I fired my gun in reply 
to camp and rose to my feet. I made a 
resolve to walk until 10 o’clock, hunting 
for the trail, and if I failed to find it by 
then to unbuckle my hatchet and build 
my fire. The old gun’s hoarse boom 


Are we all cowards in the 


west, following the trail cautiously, and 
occasionally being compelled against 
my inclination to go due south to hold 
the faint traces of the path. At last I 
got to where I knew the trail like a book. 
I sat down there and ate my apples and 
sandwiches. Meantime the signal gun 
was doing noble service, and from time 
to time I answered. 

And now the forbidding old swamp 
took on a new aspect. The first dim 
sheen of a belated moon floated out over 
the treetops and a silver glory followed 
in her wake. Every massive gum tree, 
every majestic cottonwood and each 
solid-muscled ash seemed to wave en- 
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couraging arms to me. 
were merely velvet patches of dusky 
nothingness, and even the hoot of a far- 
off owl held a touch of cheerfulness. In 
fancy I could see the roaring campfire 
and the faces about it. The cook’s fiddle 
almost seemed to lend me a strain of lilt- 
ing music. The stars above might have 
been but the sparks which darted up- 


The shadows’ 
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ward at the fall of a fresh log on the 
fire. And so I plodded on—eager for 
the first glimpse of what spelled home. 
And at the turn of the trail, at a ragged 
sycamore, I saw the gleam of an ap- 
proaching lantern and an answering hail 
met mine and was swallowed in the 
shadows. 


TOITA’S BUCK. 


By A. D. BURHANS. 


OT so far from where the Bar X 
N Bar ranch shanty stood in ’84, 
and yet to the left of the fork 
formed by the Cow and the Turkey, 
stood the log shack of one, bad man 
Hawsey. The shack was built before 
the idea of a ranch in that section was 
ever conceived or even thought of for 
300 miles east and west. Even the Cow 
and Turkey were yet nameless, as it was 
during the early seventies to which I re- 
fer. Hawsey built a good shack for 
those days. He carried the reputation 
of being the first squaw-man in the Ter- 
ritory. 

Outside his doorway a dozen young- 
sters played and fought in the morning 
sun, as the oldest—a daughter of 16 sea- 
sons—sat on the floor, greasing her jet- 
black hair and then braiding it prettily, 
finishing it up with a string of otter hide 
at the ends. Life moved easily at Haw- 
sey’s shanty. The squaw and mother 
of this husky brood worked carefully and 
quietly at her moccasins on the floor be- 
side her daughter. Hawsey carried in 
a back-log of cottonwood and went out 
—giving one of the youngsters a cuff on 
the ear, calculated to teach him to stand 
aside when his sire was about. The lit- 
tle half-savages wore their streaming 
black hair in a loose mass which hung 
over face and shoulders. A skin coat 
covered the vital parts of chest and lungs 
and back, and hung, some above and 


some below, their crotches. The clouts 
they wore.were at one time clean skins, 
but now filth and grease claimed them 
as their own. 

Hawsey jumped into the saddle and 
rode off over the little knoll to the south 
and west. The Government supply train 
would be down the trail 30 miles to the 
west in a day or so, heard Hawsey, and 
the chance to rob a straggler was a too 
choice morsel to miss. As he mounted 
he shouted a few words in his guttural 
border English to the oldest girl—his 
Toita; and a moment later she threw a 
Mexican saddle on the blue-grey pony 
and rode off after her father. She was 
an able right hand to a man-devil whose 
whole soul and great physical strength, 
whose keen beauty and grand command 
of thought, were all centered and spent 
on the helpless or helpful parties of 
prairie travelers. He could kill with a 
smile—yea, a laugh; a delight in killing 
was his. His 6 feet of clean muscle and 
bones of iron, his Roman nose, delicate 
blue eyes, long, wavy brown hair and 
perfect carriage belied his character. 
One would have taken him for a man 
of noble works—even in that manless, 
Godless country. His breeding was 
good ; his knowledge of Nature and men 
was unexcelled. No one knew whence 
he came, nor did one ask. Fact was 
that but few cared. He never mingled 
with the few ranchers—those on the 
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Bull Foot, 60 miles to the south, nor 
with the boys on the Turkey Track, two 
days’ ride to the north. Outside these 
few humans but few existed save Haw- 
sey and his squaw’s brood in that section 
of the border. The punchers on the 
south and those at the north knew of 
more than one poor devil whose trail 
led into “ Hawsey’s country” and then 
melted into thin air. As border gossip 
went, Hawsey was a bad man. A black, 
demonish heart ran rampant within his 
body and the boys that Father knew out 
there said that if Hawsey had notched 
his carbine for every “ candle” snuffed, 
there would have been no stock left. 
But one man ever met Hawsey and had 
words with him—and then returned. 
That man was Buck Nickols from south 
of the Bull Foot. 

Toita caught up with her sire shortly. 
She rode up beside him and murmured 
something in his ear. He halted, and 
the two wheeled about—turning to the 
left and riding towards the draw that 
ran into the Cow. 

“Where?” cried Hawsey. 

“Let me show you,” answered Toita, 
and she jumped from the saddle, hunt- 
ing in the half damp, red clay for a mo- 
ment. She had noted a Box A pony’s 
trail on the knoll as she followed her 
father and surmised that it led into the 
draw by the Cow. When she found it 
again, it told her more than that it was 
the imprint of a Box A pony’s hoof— 
but she did not tell Hawsey. Besides 
the Box A notch in the hoof of that left 
forefoot, she saw a small, almost obscure 
cross that told her that Buck Nickols 
was in the country. That pony was not 
ridden by any careless plainsman or lost 
puncher! Buck—her brown-eyed Buck 
—had lately ridden through there. Her 
moccasin went down over the one track 
in the narrow trail at the bottom of the 
ravine and a gentle twist obliterated it 
forever. Toita was a credit to the cun- 
ning of her sex! 

Her demon sire—the man (no, the 
brute) who made her his accomplice— 
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was no trailer. His years on the prairie 
taught him but the rudiments of trailing 
and stray powder marks about his face 
would tell one that at some time or other 
he had been too close to a discharged 
gun, which did not help eyesight consid- 
erably. He couldn’t follow a faint trail 
ten rods; and Toita, she could read the 
whole story from one glance at the trail. 
One had to read closely to note the cross 
that Buck’s pony’s hoof bore, but it was 
there. 

* ok ok ak * * 

Buck had met her in the flats to the 
south a month before, when each had 
considered the other an enemy. His 
eyes feasted on the lithe, young half- 
breed maiden when he first saw her; 
but when she displayed her nerve by 
drawing bead on him, he was aware of 
an ecstatic something that he had never 
known before or heard of and which 
made him forget fear. His hands went 
high into the air. He smiled. Toita 
grinned and another something put her 
gun down. Buck’s arms dropped. 

“Who are you?” she demanded, in 
her soft, border English, and Buck’s 
eyes bulged at the words. ‘“ Damn 
good talk for an Injin,” thought Buck. 

“Me?” cried Buck. 

“Yes—who are you?” 

“T’m Buck Nickols,”’ he answered. 
“Who are you?” 

“ Toita,” said she gently—‘ Bill Haw- 
sey’s Toita.” 

“ Who the devil is Bill Hawsey?” 

“You don’t know Bill Hawsey, my 
father?” 

“Can’t say as I do. 
him!” 

Then they shortly became friends, and 
Toita told the story of her father and his 
killings; they were repulsive to her, vet 
she was forced into them as an aid; she 
wanted more time, and took it, to tell 
her story. It became pleasant to talk to 
this, the first man she ever really liked 
to know, and soon it grew past mid-day. 
They sat in the draw, a half day’s ride 
from the shack, and when Toita jumped 
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into the saddle again they were friends. 
They were lovers, but she did not know 
it! Buck did, though. 

He leaped on his pony and rode beside 
Toita as she galloped home, and when 
they drew within a long shot of the cabin, 
Toita stopped and told Buck to go back, 
lest the old man shoot him. He reached 
to catch her hand, but she whacked the 
blue-grey’s ribs with her heels and eluded 
him. Buck tossed a Mexican salute to 
her and watched as she rode away. When 
she entered the big ravine by the Cow, 
he turned and rode away—far less happy 
than he had been during the afternoon. 

ZWING! 

A bullet flew over his head and spat in 
the dust 200 yards in front. 

“ God!” he cried, and looked around 
cautiously, while pushing his pony into 
a killing run. Back on the ravine’s edge 
he saw Hawsey, and but one glance was 
needed to tell him who it was, though he 
was a good 200 rods away. 

Zwing! another from Hawsey, and 
then Buck pulled to a stop, waving his 
sombrero at his would-be slayer. In an- 
other moment Buck’s Winchester sent 
a .45-70, with his compliments, at Haw- 
sey, and with one great lunge Hawsey’s 
pony went down. And Buck rode off 
into the gathering dusk. 

This was but one of three meetings 
between Toita and her daredevil Buck, 
who she soon loved with all the passion 
of her blood. 

Hawsey was furious, so Toita confided 
to her cowboy lover: he had beaten her 
and the squaw-mother had counselled 
her to go, as Buck desired, to faraway 
Bull Foot and the broad prairies to the 
south. Buck watched—concealing him- 
self far and near for a few days and 
nights—and at a moment when Hawsey 
left the shack for one of his ranges over 
the prairie, Buck took up the slack in 
his belt, rode up to the door and leaped 
from the saddle. The squaw-mother gave 
her blessing to the pair, as she had seen 
the Holy Father do when once a Chey- 
enne buck and his bride from the Mis- 
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sion were joined in her presence. No 
tears did she shed at Toita’s departure, 
but there was in her primitive soul a 
grief that only the savage breast knows. 

Toita swung into her saddie on the 
blue-grey and soon she and Buck disap- 
peared over the rise. They rode hard 
for two hours, keeping on the rises to 
avoid Hawsey’s ammunition best. "Twas 
better to take one chance of stopping 
lead on the prairies than to ride in the 
creek bottoms and meet Hawsey at close 
range. 

Hawsey’s fuming and cursing on his 
return never moved the squaw-mother 
into revealing a small share of the se- 
cret she held. With a snatch of meat 
in his hand he headed south, as if lead 
by instinct. For two weeks he rode and 
trailed and searched the plains. His be- 
ing gone so long told the squaw-mother 
that it was a bootless ride; for the more 
bewildering became the hunt, the easier 
it would be for them to escape. Many 
silent ponderings did the squaw-mother’s 
mind indulge in while she caught fish 
for her brood in the Cow or sat on the 
deer trail, waiting patiently to get a shot 
that always meant fresh meat. 

Buck had friends at every ranch shack 
in a month’s ride and all helped him in 
his trailless journey to the south. Haw- 
sey’s cunning soon learned this and he 
returned, being tired of constant watch- 
ing night and day as he got into the 
more thickly settled ranch country. He 
laid about the cabin till spring, when a 
bad half-breed, Rain Dog, rode up from 
the south. They left to the south again 
and Hawsey returned in a couple of 
days. Rain Dog kept on southward in 
his search of Buck and Toita. Hawsey’s 
black heart had thought out a plan for 
getting Buck into his hands, and Rain 
Dog searched diligently—for had not 
the white man promised him the hand of 
his comely daughter when her Buck was 
planted? 

After spending the greater part of the 
spring in his man-hunt, Rain Dog dis- 
covered them on a ranch in the Valley 




















of the Quintelle and cleverly got a bunk 
on one adjoining. Then, cautiously, he 
let leak the news that he had heard in 
the country further to the north. Haw- 
sey had searched, heartbroken, to get his 
little Toita and her Buck to return to 
his “patch.” Toita’s ears believed all 
they heard, and when she had sworn 
Rain Dog to the truth as he had heard 
it, they rode towards the north. Rain 
Dog’s devilish heart swore to the news 
with his face to the Great Sun Spirit 
and his hands embracing the golden 
cross given to Toita by the Holy Father. 
Hawsey gave them a royal welcome: he 
could act the part, if he did not feel it. 
He brought out the corn-juice he distilled 
and all made a rude feast, even the 
squaw-mother hardly knowing how to 
take her black-hearted lord’s demeanor. 
That night Hawsey crept stealthily to the 
sleeping pair and dug his two-edged 
hunting knife into the heart of Toita’s 
Buck. In the struggle Toita seized a 
Winchester, but Hawsey had done the 
work and escaped, bareback, into the tim- 
ber along the Cow. 

That night Toita saddled her blue- 
grey and rode southward again. The 
squaw-mother’s tale of Rain Dog’s visit 
to the cabin and sudden disappearance 
clinched Toita’s ideas and she kept her 
purpose to herself, evading all questions 
and hints made by her friend’s and 
Buck’s. 

The task—the man-hunt she had taken 
on herself—soon caused a sunken look 
to come over her once full oval features 
and form. At the Diamond V she heard 
of that fiend, Rain Dag. He was with 
an outfit some 30 miles to the west. The 
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next morning she saddled a Diamond V 
pony and near nightfall found the outfit 
in a wide, deep draw. Lying in seclu- 
sion till midnight (after retreating 
safely), she again rode up to within a 
mile of the outfit and hoppled her pony. 
Out to the left on the skyline she made 
out a small herd and Bill Nickols, her 
own Buck’s brother, singing to it. She 
knew Bill’s voice easily. Carefully she 
crept up to the cook’s wagon, then 
singled out Rain Dog. 

“ Toita,” said Bill Nickol’s harsh whis- 
per at her back. Bill had stolen up on 
og as she crept up to the sleeping out- 

t. 

She turned quickly and looked into 
his face. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded of Toita. 

“To kill Rain Dog,” she answered, 
and then quickly told the whole story— 
her whole heartful of grief. Bill’s fire 
and border passion rose up violently. He 
was determined to see her have the sav- 
age’s revenge. 

“T’m with you,” whispered Bill— 
“kill the hound and give the knife a 
twist!” 

He crawled out of the starlit camp a 
few rods and waited. Toita hesitated a 
moment to look into Rain Dog’s face as 
his head laid in his saddle seat; then she 
sunk the knife into the breast of the 
coward who had caused her Buck’s 
death. 

Toita backed out of the little camp and 
Bill swung her up behind him till they 
reached her pony 

And both rode off hard into the night! 
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A TALE OF TWO DETECTIVES. 


By J. F. TORRANCE. 


66 O, Willie, it cannot be. Until 
you get a home of your own, 


well furnished, it will be use--: 


less to discuss wedding matters.” 

“Good lands, Bessie! that is impos- 
sible at present. It would take years to 
save enough money from a seventy-five 
dollar salary to buy a home. We can 
rent a house for $25 a month and live 
very well on $50.” 

“ When you have a home in sight, call 
again. Good night!” said Bessie. 

William Morgan is a Pinkerton detec- 
tive—a secret-man, attached to the Kan- 
sas City Agency and is known as No. 
13. Within an hour from the above 
brief but impressive leave-taking, Bessie 
Stiner’s door-bell rang and William, 
somewhat flustered, stood before the as- 
tonished young lady. “ Good luck—I am 
off !—it’s in ‘sight—good-bye!” And 
William, grip in hand, ran from the door 
before the girl could reply and a few 
moments later boarded the Oklahoma & 
Texas Express. 

* * * * * 2K 

By a singular coincidence—coinci- 
dences are always necessary in the de- 
tective business—a scene somewhat re- 
sembling the one just described was en- 
acting in New Orleans. Guy Lambert 
is one of the secret-men of a local de- 
tective agency at New Orleans and is a 
very good man in his line. To the Su- 
perintendent he is known as No. 13; to 
the rest of the force he is not known 
at all. 

“No, no, Guy, my dear boy,” spoke 
the sweet-voiced creole maiden, “ it is 
not to be thought of for many months— 
perhaps years. My proud papa would do 
something awful. When you get estab- 
lished—get some means—money ahead, 


it will be time enough to tell him about 
it.” 

“Well, I will do something awful if 
I am not permitted to tell him pretty 
soon,” said Guy, dismally. Then he 
reached out his hand and said: “ Good- 
bye, Ilyn, I will not see you again until 
something happens”—and then he 
added: ‘“‘something’s got to happen 
soon.” 

Ilyn sobbed as he walked away and 
Guy muttered, “ No. 13! damn the num- 
ber! It’s a hoodoo.” 

When he arrived at the hotel there 
was a sealed order from the Chief. It 
read: 

‘*No 13. Train robbery near Gainesville, 
Texas. Five thousand dollars reward and 50 
per cent. of money recovered. Go at once. 

‘*GARLAND, Chief.’’ 

A capture meant half the reward, half 
the salvage and a reputation worth twice 
that much. Mysterious Ben was sup- 
posed to be the artist who had drawn 
upon the Express Company, and the 
Company wanted very much to give him 
an ovation. He was known as a man 
about 35, medium build, fearless and 
prompt with his guns. Beyond this lit- 
tle was known of him. Two days later 
a report was wired to Garland, Chief of 
Police at New Orleans, in cipher. It 
said: 





‘*Gainesville, Tex. 
‘‘Robber gone to Indian Territory. Will 
follow. THIRTEEN.’’ 


A few hours later another dispatch 
was sent from Ardmore, Indian Terri- 
tory, to the Pinkertons: It read: 


‘*Hot trail. Believe I have Mys. Ben lo- 


cated. You may expect something startling 
very soon.’’ 


* * * * * * 


The same day William Morgan in his 
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suave manner approached a young man 
in a drug store at Ardmore, offered him 
a cigar and said: 

“Tt’s beastly dull in this red man’s 
town.” 

“TI find it a good town,” said the 
other, “it depends upon one’s taste— 
and—his graft, of course.” 

“Yes, certainly, but I have no taste 
for irregular streets, greasy Indians and 
warped board walks. I prefer a camp 
with a few fearless fellows, good guns 
and swift horses to any man’s wooden 
town.” 

“Shake! I agree with you; if the 
boys are true stuff and there is some- 
thing to do.” 

“My name is Morgan from —— 
well, it doesn’t matter.” 

“ And my name is Guy, from the same 
place. I am glad to meet you. We may 
be of some use to each other.” 

“You look square to me,” remarked 
Morgan. 

“ Well, I am round,” replied the other, 
laughing. 

That night two very warm reports 
went in by mail: one to Kansas City and 
the other to New Orleans. The Kansas 
City report said: 

‘*T have found Mys. Ben, beyond a doubt— 


have made friends with him and nothing re- 
mains but to locate the swag.’’ 


The New Orleans report read: 


‘*Mysterious Ben is here. Talked with him 
today. Will shadow him until I can locate the 
money and then take him in. Be ready to send 
me two good men when wired for.’’ 

When darkness was upon the town of 
Ardmore and the Katydid was talking 
in strident tones to his sweetheart on the 
distant maple, Morgan left his room 
very softly, proceeded along the street 
in the same manner and took a position 
behind an old cotton gin where he could 
watch the rooms of Guy in another 
hotel. ° 

Guy also took a quiet midnight walk 
in the vicinity of Morgan’s hotel. In 
fact, he saw Morgan go to the cotton 
gin and Morgan in return saw him 
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standing behind the rotting curb of an 
old well. 

The next day the two young men met 
at the drug store and exchanged confi- 
dences in which each, in his way, alluded 
to or hinted at the Gainesville robbery, 
for the purpose, of course, of sounding 
the other, in the hope of getting further 
evidence. This interview was most sat- 
isfying to both and that day cipher re- 
ports went in as follows: 

‘*Ardmore, I. T., March 20, 1903. 
‘*Pinkerton National Detective Agency, 
**Kansas City, Mo. 

**Send a good man at once. Will make arrest 
to-morrow. THIRTEEN.’’ 

‘¢ Ardmore, I. T., March 20, 1903. 
*¢Garland, Chief, New Orleans. 
**Secret Service Dept.: 

‘*Rush me two best men quick. Something 
doing. THIRTEEN.’? 

The following day Morgan explained 
the situation to his superior from Kan- 
sas City and the deputy U. S. Marshal 
of Ardmore, known as Marshal Jim. Ar- 
rangements were promptly made to first 
arrest Guy at the other hotel and bring 
him into the presence of Morgan, there 
to be confronted with his accusers and 
the evidence, after which he would be 
sweated by Morgan and the other detec- 
tive, when they expected to get definite 
information as to the location of the 
money taken from the Express Com- 
pany. If unsuccessful, he would be held 
until men could be employed to clean out 
the old well and thus secure the swag; 
for Morgan interpreted his appearance 
at the well the preceding evening as evi- 
dence that Guy had suspicioned some- 
thing and was there to hide the money. 
At the same time, Guy, two men from 
the secret service at New Orleans and 
another deputy U. S. Marshal whom 
they had brought with them were mak- 
ing careful preparations at the other 
hotel for the apprehension of Morgan 
and the recovery of the stolen money 

from the old cotton gin where Guy had 
seen Morgan standing the night before, 
which to him was strong evidence that 
Morgan was there for the purpose of 
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hiding the swag. Strange as it may 
seem, and by another of those coinci- 
dences so familiar to the experienced de- 
tective, it was planned to leave Guy at 
his room and bring Morgan there be- 
fore apprising him of the identity of his 
accuser. 

The two parties left their respective 
hotels nearly simultaneously, and, as it 
happened, took opposite sides of the 
street and did not meet as they went, 
each party to secure the highly prized 
Mysterious Ben. 

Morgan heard men plodding up the 
wooden stairway and in response to a 
loud knock quickly opened the door and, 
to his utter astonishment, stood looking 
into the business ends of three formi- 
dable guns. He put up his hands as re- 
quested, deeming it his duty no doubt to 
do unto others as he would wish to be 
done by under similar circumstances and 
saw with something other than compla- 
cency a deputy marshal lock the shackles 
upon them with a deftness that, in spite 
of his embarrassment, met his hearty ap- 
proval. 

“Come along,” said the marshal, and 
the three men marched him out of the 
hotel in silence. 

“ Outwitted,” he muttered. “ Danged 
awkward situation. He has played the 
officers on me until he can make good 
his escape.” 

At that moment his astonishment 
grew in proportions; for he saw his su- 
perior and the other deputy marching 
Guy, heavily shackled, towards them. 
The two parties met on the street and 
Morgan and Guy both exclaimed: 
“ What’s this mean?” The two parties 
stopped suddenly and with the aid of the 
detectives from New Orleans and Kan- 
sas City it took but a few seconds—sec- 
onds redolent with disgust and profan- 
ity—to explain the situation and release 
the parties. They had discovered a 
mystery but not Mysterious Ben. A 
loud and boisterous laugh went forth 
and the two parties proceeded to Mor- 
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gan’s hotel to dine and wine at the ex- 
pense of him and his fellow sufferer. 

While Morgan and Guy kept up the 
appearance of levity and _ bravely 
laughed at the stinging wit and jokes of 
the parties, their minds and hearts were 
respectively in Kansas City and New 
Orleans; their disappointment was 
heavy but their zeal, if anything, was 
whetted to a keener edge and the two 
men resolved, each to himself, never to 
return to his sweetheart until he could 
return triumphantly. 

At dinner the Ardmore deputy, known 
as Marshal Jim, after drinking with the 
degree of recklessness becoming a U. S. 
Marshal, proceeded to have sport with 
the pair of unfortunate detectives. 
There was much chaffing and hilarity at 
the table; but the deputy was clearly in 
the lead. 

“Let me tell you young fellows that 
Mysterious Ben ain’t agoin’ to be took 
by a couple of Sunday-school boys like 
you-alls,” said Marshall Jim. ‘“ When 
he’s took it will be after several better 
men than you-all have checked in. Of 
course I don’t know Ben; but you mind 
what I say: When the right time comes, 
I will go and get Ben if I want him; but 
you-all hain’t no business foolin’ ’round 
these parts; for if Ben’d hear about you, 
like as not he’d come to town and take 
your guns and maybe spile them new 
clothes o’ yourn.” 

Morgan and Guy laughed with the 
mellow marshal and the rest and appar- 
ently made the best of an extremely un- 
pleasant situation. After dinner Mor- 
gan requested Guy to accompany him 
to his room, where the two held a long 
and earnest conversation. After a while 
they sent for the landlord and when 
they had sufficiently limbered up his 
tongue with the oil of gladness from 
Morgan’s grip he became confidential 
and told them much about himself and 
family, bragging inordinately on his 
daughter. The landlord in his German 
accent, in a burst of confidence, said: 
“Dot gal is one fools, if she is my 





























daughter. Marshal Chim iss deadt 
schtuck on her and she says she dinks 
he is a crook. Vot a fools! Dot mar- 
shal is as brave as a bulldog and so 
straight as a streak of lightning.” 

Morgan had noticed a crescent shaped 
scar under the edge of Marshal Jim’s 
hair. His note book said that Mysteri- 
ous Ben had such a scar. Hence his 
conference with Guy and later with the 
landlord. 

“T should be delighted,” said Morgan, 
“to meet your daughter.” 

“You shall haff introdooktion to her 
right avay,”’ replied the landlord. 
“Coom into der parlor.” 

Followed by Morgan and Guy, the 
old man waddled to the parlor, where he 
presented the young men to his daugh- 
ter and then went downstairs. The 
young woman, who talked very good 
English, notwithstanding her German 
father, opened the conversation. 

“ Detectives? You don’t look so ter- 
rible,” she said, pleasantly. 

“No,” replied Morgan, “we are not 
terrible in the sense your officers of 
the law—U. S. Marshals, for instance— 
are required to be in this fierce coun- 
try.” 

“Marshals? Bah! they are mostly 
brag and mileage.” 

“Not all of them, I should guess,” 
chipped in Guy. 

“ All,” she asserted, “ without a sin- 
gle exception. There is Jim—our Jim 
for instance. You got him to help catch 
a supposed train robber, your friend 
here. Maybe you showed wisdom—but 
that’s no affair of mine. Father thinks 
he is game and all that and I suppose I 
ought to have faith in him—but I 
haven’t. I don’t know why, but I just 
haven’t. He gave me a fine gun just 
day before yesterday when he came 
back—O! I must show it to you.” And 
she ran away and returned with the gun. 

“It’s a beauty,” said Guy as he took 
it in his hands. Then he gave a little 
start. 


“Oh, it’s not loaded,” remarked the 
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young woman, misinterpreting his im- 
pulse. Then, handing the gun to Mor- 
gan, he said, “I believe I shall have to 
be excused. I am not feeling well.” 

A few minutes later Morgan went to 
his room, where he found Guy absorbed 
in his book of notes. “ Here, Morgan, 
look at this,” he said. Morgan read 
from the note book which Guy handed 
him: “Gun taken from express mes- 
senger by robbers, .40-60 Winchester 
Special No. 1313.” 

“ That number,” said Guy, “is on the 
gun shown us by the young woman. Did 
you notice it?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t have a note on the 
gun as you have.” 

“Marshal Jim is the robber,” ex- 
plained Guy emphatically. 

“T agree with you,” assented Morgan, 
“for I learned also from the young 
woman that he went to visit friends in 
Texas about a week before the robbery 
and returned next day after the hold-up 
with this gun and an old trunk which is 
now in his room and is very heavy. We 
must examine the trunk. Have you any 
keys?” 

“More keys than a burglar,” replied 
Guy. “ Here is the bunch.” 

“Good! but how shall we obtain ac- 
cess to the room?” 

“You will find keys for anything you 
may want to open except a Jack-pot. I 
will go down and induce Marshal Jim 
to take a walk with me. When you see 
us depart, begin investigations.” 

In a short time Marshal Jim and Guy 
Lambert left the hotel and started down 
the street to look at the asphalt streets 
and other matters of interest in the town, 
the marshal finding it very difficult to 
keep from stepping on his own feet as 
he walked and boasting inordinately at 
everything from a cotton crop to the 
quality of whisky smuggled into the 
Territory in spite of the Federal author- 
ities. It took Morgan but a few seconds 
to gain admittance to the room and the 
old trunk soon gave up its secret. In 
short, it contained twenty thousand dol- 
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lars in gold and fifty thousand in bills, 
all showing the stain and bruise of the 
dynamite used by the robber to open 
the Wells-Fargo strong box. When 
Guy and the marshal returned, a brief 
conference was held between him and 
Morgan and the extra men from both 
agencies. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion that Marshal Jim would die fighting 
rather than surrender. Strategy, there- 
fore, alone appealed to the detectives, 
who realized that it would be impos- 
sible for them to use the reward and 
salvage in building beautiful cottages 
for their sweethearts after Marshal Jim 
had once trained his guns upon them. 
In a few minutes Morgan was engaged 
in light conversation with the landlord’s 
daughter in the parlor, feeling with a 
detective’s instinct that something would 
develop. 

“ Ah! you can shoot a revolver then,” 
said Morgan, as the young woman fin- 
ished telling how she had killed a coy- 
ote from the back of a saddle-horse 
while riding at full speed. 

“Oh, yes, I can shoot some—I could 
spoil your hat at fifty paces, I believe.” 

“Good shooting that—a very good 
shot indeed; but you should have a 
rapid-fire like this,” and he produced a 
pretty silver mounted hammerless revol- 
ver. 

The girl’s eyes danced delightfully as 
she asked to be permitted to examine it. 

“Yes, indeed,” said she, as she han- 
dled the weapon admiringly. Then as 
she returned it she said: 

“I would be the proudest girl in the 
Territory if I had one like that.” 

Returning the gun to his pocket, Mor- 
gan said, as if the remark were entirely 
relevant, “ You rather like Marshal Jim, 
I believe?” 

“Not a great deal, sir; I don’t just 
trust him,” replied the girl with some 
spirit. 

“Does he place implicit confidence in 
you?” 

“You are impertinent, sir,” said the 
girl, with an ominous frown. 
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“ Beg pardon, Miss, I didn’t mean to 
be. I have a notion that Marshal Jim is 
an extremely cautious fellow who does 
not trust amy one implicitly.” 

“Oh, weli, *.n is a little short on 
faith in the human family, but that 
comes of having so much to do with 
desperate criminals, I suppose,” replied 
the girl, softening, “but Jim would 
trust me any time if I would trust him.” 

“ Let us put him to a little test just for 
fun,” remarked Morgan. “I’m going to 
affirm that he will not trust even you, 
and, to prove my point, I will offer to 
give you the revolver which you so 
much admired if you can get Jim to 
comply with a request which I will 
name.” 

“ Agreed! Jim will comply with any 
reasonable request that I will make.” 

“Tt is reasonable, but I do not believe 
he will do it. Now, you know that an 
officer of years of experience becomes 
attached to his faithful weapons that 
have stood by him in times of danger 
and brought him safely through innu- 
merable perils. His sentiments towards 
his guns is almost like love and he can- 
not bear to see them go out of his sight. 
Not that he is afraid without them; for 
Jim is a brave fellow and knows he does 
not need the guns here in the hotel. but 
simply because he cannot bear to part 
with them for only a few minutes. And 
I say, therefore, that you cannot go to 

Marshal Jim and induce him to let you 
take his guns out of his sight for ten 
minutes.” 

“That’s easy,” said the girl. 
own the little rapid-fire presently.” 

“ Hold on a minute,” said Morgan, as 
the girl arose to go downstairs where 

Marshal Jim was regaling the crowd of 
loafers and other detectives with warm 
accounts of his Territory experience. 
“There is one condition. You are to 
get them without referring in any way 
to this conversation or my offer to give 
you the gun. You must obtain the 
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weapons wholly upon Jim’s faith in you 














and his willingness to entrust his pre- 
cious pets to your care.” 

“T accept the conditions,” replied the 
girl, as she tripped smilingly away to 
prove her lover’s faith and devotion. 

Morgan’s mind worked hard and fast 
and his plans took shape rapidly. The 
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my blessings. I will take Marshal Jim’s 


guns down to him and have a good joke 
at his expense.” And the girl, flushed 
with triumph and eagerness to obtain 
the prize, had forgotten Jim’s admoni- 
tion not to let the guns get out of her 
hands, and promptly handed them over. 
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With one of Marshall Jim’s big guns in each hand, Morgan walked up to him and said: ‘ Mysterious 
Ben, put up your hands!"’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





girl returned almost before he had com- 
pleted his plan of action, holding aloft 
Jim’s two guns and smiling at what she 
believed to be Morgan’s discomfiture. 
“T win!” said she. “See?” 
“That you do,” replied Morgan 


cheerfully—“ here is your rapid-fire with 


With one of Marshal Jim’s big guns in 
either hand Morgan walked into the 
clerk’s office where the unsuspecting 
marshal sat flushed with wine and con- 
versation and said: “ Mysterious Ben, 
put up your hands!” 

Marshal Jim made a quick motion to- 
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wards his belt, hesitated, looked dazed 
for a second and then said: “ Hell!” 
and stuck them up. Guy slipped hand- 
cuffs on him and Marshal Jim, alias 
Mysterious Ben, muttered: “and to be 
took by these snipe hunters! It’s too 
much!’ 

The detectives took possession of the 
trunk and the messenger’s gun with the 
fatal number. When he saw the gun 
_and the trunk in the hands of the offi- 
cers, Marshal Jim said grimly: “It’s 
all up, men, and I’m all in. Don’t waste 
any time on me. I will plead guilty and 
take my dose.” And he did. 

The General Manager of the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company came on wire 
and paid the reward and divided the 
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money in accordance with the Com- 
pany’s offer. 

“Thirteen is not so unlucky, after 
all,” remarked Morgan, as he received 
his share of the profits—‘ not even two 
thirteens.” 

“No,” replied Guy, “nor four thir- 
teens. There are two on the gun.” 

“How about poor Marshal Jim?” 

“Yes, they were unlucky numbers for 
Jim.” 


* * * a * * 


Within a month two cottages were in 
process of erection. One in New 
Orleans and one in Kansas City; and 
one month later two weddings were cele- 
brated, one in each town, on the thir- 
teenth day of the month and with thir- 
teen guests each. 


AND AN ISLAND. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


ELDOM have I spent a camping 
trip so enjoyably as my two 
weeks’ sojourn last summer at 

Squirrel Lake, Wisconsin. The scenery, 
as wild and untrammeled by civilization 
as one could wish, was in itself well 
worth the trip. Reaching back from the 
shores of the lake, forests of pine and 
tamarack—green, brown and _ red, 
splotched fantastically with white streaks 
of birch growth—make a pleasing 
background for the reflected blue of the 
smiling waters. Deer, grouse and lesser 
game abound in the thick timber, and 
tarnarack swamps, while the lake teems 
with muscallonge, bass and pike perch. 

We left Chicago in July at 10 p. m. of 
a Sunday; took our berths with the roar 
and bustle of a big depot in our ears; 
and the engine, puffing out from the mas- 
sive structure, rushed us northward be- 
tween rows of grimy factories, past 
blocks of miserable tenement buildings, 
through business districts where squalor 
and gloom reigned supreme; whirled us 


through suburbs of grand residences, 
where a hot-house élite affect the simple 
life; and the next day at 12:30 p. m. we 
alighted from the train on an island, in 
a lake famous for its muscallonge fish- 
ing—for the town of Minocqua really is 
built on an island, and can only be 
reached by crossing a bridge or by boat. 
We found teams in waiting and campers 
and camping equipment was soon loaded. 
A railway folder will tell you Squirrel 
Lake lies 12 miles from town. The 
driver vowed it measured 16 horizon- 
tally and several odd miles vertically— 
figuring of course on the bumps for his 
vertical quantity. As he had an honest 
face, and, moreover, took delight in pis- 
catorial pursuits, his statement should, I 
think, be accepted as true. But, dear 
old road, with all your bumps, we love 
thee still, as the poet says; for you de- 
lighted our city tired eyes with a succes- 
sion of lakes, rivers and forests, the 
equal of which it would be hard to find 
outside of Lake Land. 

Squirrel Lake is about 5 miles long 
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and from a half to 2 miles wide. Dunn’s 
Island, our final destination, lies close to 
the centre of this body of water, and, 
with the exception of a small clearing in 
the middle, it is all virgin forest—6s5 
acres of giant pine and birch. From the 
heights to the north and south it gradu- 
ally declines to a level in the centre, 
where it is 8 or 10 ft. above the lake, 
and here Mr. Dunn has erected his home 
and haven for sportsmen—a log house, 
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Harry B. Lachman and I made camp 
on an elevation overlooking the south 
end of the lake and some 30 ft. above 
the water. The wedge tent was strung 
between two trees and a ditch dug 
around it. Then I made my stove—just 
two rows of flat rocks at the base of a 
big pine—and erected a crane to one 
side—a forked stake and a green pole 
with a log on the end for a weight. By 
the time camp was made, darkness had 
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roomy, comfortable and picturesque. 
For years Mr. Dunn held a prominent 
position under the Chicago City Gov- 
ernment, but town life grew irksome to 
him; so, about 5 years ago, he severed 
all city ties and found a habitation to 
his liking close to Nature. And in this 
garden of content he dwells, with his 
wife, son and daughter, each of them en- 
dowed with the priceless gift of finding 
real happiness in God’s out-of-doors. 


settled around us, so we took our supper 
by the cooking fire, with mosquitoes 
making discordant music in our ears and 
a troupe of bull-frog minstrels ridiculing 
us from the lake shore, but an applica- 
tion of home-made dope soon discour- 
aged the insects and we took to our cots 
in a fit condition to appreciate the neces- 
sity of sleep. 

About 1 o’clock Harry B.’s dog got 
lonesome or homesick and in his search 
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for companionship curled up at the base 
of my neck. Now, I am fond of dogs 
in general and of this one in particular, 
but not since the blouse-waist age have 
I cared for them as bed-fellows; so I 
gently but firmly declined the honor of 
acting as the pup’s foot-warmer and 
shoved him over where his master lay 
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slumbering. I did not go to sleep at 
once, but sat on the edge of my cot and 
listened to the voices of the night. The 
wind soughed through the pines below 
our tent, a tree toad and several crickets 
adding their weak tenor with amateurish 
pertinacity. A loon called, down at the 
south end of the lake—the sound quav- 
ering mournfully across the water— 


and I crept out from my cot and looked 
into the night. To the west and south, 
in the clear sky, millions of stars gazed 
and twinkled steadily at other stars that 
sparkled just as brightly from the lake, 
and, looking down, I could imagine the 
earth had disappeared and that I was 
suspended in a fellowless firmament. 
And here and there and in and out, 
through and over the tree-tops, the 
northern lights flashed and darted and 
thrust out steely tongues of flame over 
a third of the horizon and far over my 
head. And so, gazing and thinking, I 
felt my smallness and insignificance as 
one does at times. A sermon it was and 
better than any pulpit sermon ever 
preached. I recalled those lines of 
Longfellow’s “ My Cathedral” and re- 
membered there might be worship with- 
out words. 

The following morning we were fish- 
ing the west shore by sun-up—Harry B. 
being initiated into the pleasures of bait 
casting and using a Coaxer surface bait, 
while I made my casts with a small spoon 
and pork minnow. That side of the lake 
did not prove very bassy, for we only 
got 4 strikes in three hours’ industrious 
fishing—landing one 2-pound large- 
mouth and a pound pike. In the after- 
noon we procured a bucket of shiners 
and mud minnows, and, drifting along 
the shore just across from the island, 
caught a couple of dozen small-mouth 
bass and pike-perch in two hours’ fish- 
ing, and they were good fish, too, the 
wall-eyed pike seldom running under a 
pound in weight and the bass about the 
same size. Later in the afternoon we 
captured ten or a dozen frogs for the 
next day’s fishing. In this lake, angling 
for large-mouth bass, I have had better 
luck with frogs than with any other, or, 
I might say, all other bait. Of course 
there are days of mid-summer when a 
bass will not look at a frog and strikes 
greedily at minnow, or spoon and pork. 
Then again there come rare days when 
only a bucktail or spinner will bring re- 
sults. Some of the new surface baits 
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prove acceptable at times, but I have 
never had as good luck with any of them 
as with our old friend of the green back 
and turbulent voice. 

That the muscallonge can also appre- 
ciate a frog, was proven to us the next 
morning, when we landed 2 good ‘lunge 
and lost another of these noble fish that 


was badly hooked. At the same time we 
caught a mighty nice string of bass. 
And how they did fight! There is no 
doubt in my mind but that a bass in cold 
Northern waters will outfight one of the 
same size hooked in the shallow lakes of 
Illinois and Indiana; and in no other 
lake have I seen large-mouth bass aver- 
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Showing Mr. Stick (at right of picture) in His Capacity as Cuok. 
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age so large as they do in Squirrel—not 
more than half-a-dozen caught by us go- 
ing under 1% lbs., the average weight 
being 2% to 3%. I saw 6 bass landed 
near us, in succession, that pulled the 
needle down to 24% lbs., and this three 
hours from the time they left the lake. 
I have always been an enthusiast and a 
crank on  black-bass fishing—always 
ranking him first of all game fish—and 
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I still place him first; for I do not be- 
lieve, pound for pound, there is another 
fish that will give as fast and heady a 
fight as this bronze-backed warrior; but 
for pure strength, aggressiveness and 
stubbornness, the muscallonge easily 
takes the blue ribbon. But I will tell 
you of one morning’s angling and you 
can be the judge. 

As usual we are awakened by the 
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scolding of a pair of pine squirels that 
dwelt just back of our tent. We fry 
flapjacks, crisp bacon and dispose of 
them in a manner only camping hunters 
or fishermen are guilty of; and then, 
pushing our boat free of the dock, start 
for the north end of the lake. While 
eating breakfast, old Sol showed for a 
few minutes above the pines, but now a 
fog had settled on the water and objects 
were indistinguishable 15 yds. from the 
skiff. However, by watching our wake 
we managed to keep headed about right, 
and when the first lagoon was reached, 
the sun just showed as a big silver moon 
through the blanket of fog, and as it 
brightened and the dampness scattered, 
every tree, shrub and blade of grass re- 
flected the sun’s rays as if it were coated 
with hoar frost, and spider webs, woven 
here and there through trees and bushes, 
were every one diamond studded nets of 
crystal threads, too rare and beautiful to 
last, and, as usual when something 
worth while is seen, the camera had been 
forgotten. But these things are carried 
in one’s mind much more truthfully than 
plate or film could register them. 

As I drew my frog up to the boat on 
my second cast, a good-sized bass came 
in with a rush and grabbed it within 4 
ft. of where I sat, and, seeing us or feel- 
ing the point at the same time, left the 
water in a surging leap—throwing the 
hook before it was fairly set. Harry B.’s 
opportunity came next, when a baby 
muscallonge of 6 pounds took his frog 
at the edge of some lily pads. He proved 
to be a lively youngster when we got 
him in deep water, fighting close to the 
surface and attempting to leap when- 
ever Harry brought him near the boat— 
making it necessary to keep the tip under 
water a good share of the time. Ten 
minutes passed before he was sufficient- 
ly tired for me to snake him out by the 
eyes—for I saw he was _ insecurely 
hooked. <A larger fish we would have 
gaffed, but anything around the legal 
limit (5 lbs.) we landed carefully, so as 
not to injure them. The usual plan for 
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playing these fish, when they are under 
15 lbs. weight, is to keep the boat mov- 
ing, dragging the fish on a strong line 
until he is completely tired out. Yet I 
think there is more sport in fighting the 
quarry from a stationary boat. A fish 
much over 15 lbs. will do a lot of drag- 
ging himself. After the ‘lunge incident, 
I pushed along close to shore, while we 
cast into the likely looking places. Soon 
Harry B. got a light strike but failed to 
fasten, as the fish scraped the frog’s 
hind-legs well back of the second hook. 
I stopped the boat and he made a couple 
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home under the big pine, but I gave him 
the spring of the rod and turned him and 
kept up the strain till he left the water 
and shook himself in exasperation, and, 
turning, darted straight for the bottom— 
trying to scrape a chunk from the lake 
bed. Then he came to the surface in 
response to a call from the rod, and 
“ sashayed ” along the top of the drink 
on his tail for 5 or 6 ft., leaped once 
or twice, tried to half-a-dozen times and 
found the rod holding him down at each 
attempt; then, changing his tactics, he 
tried to tangle the line in a patch of 
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more casts in the same place and again 
got a strike—this time hooking the fish 
firmly and landed him after a pretty bat- 
tle—a nice bass weighing 234 lbs. A lit- 
tle further on I dropped my bait close to 
a monster pine stump that lay in the wa- 
ter and as the frog moved forward I 
saw a big shadow slide from under the 
log and suck in the frog as the big bears 
at Lincoln Park take in peanuts, and he 
was such a goodly fish that I surren- 
dered the oars to Harry and played him 
from the stern. As I struck and hooked 
him, he turned and went straight for his 


pickerel weed—fighting always, but 
gradually tiring himself. At last he 
came in close and I helped him into the 
boat: Four pounds in weight and he 
fought like a 6-pounder. Now, this 
fish, though strong and quick as gun- 
powder—as husky a fighter for his 
pounds as any fish I ever landed—came 
in at the end, on his side, in less than 
four minutes from the time he took the 
bait. Of course we were using regula- 
tion muscallonge tackle (heavy lines 
and steel rods) and naturally put a 
greater strain on the bass than we would 
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have done with lighter tackle. In the 
next half-hour we got 7 strikes and net- 
ted—‘‘ some more bass,” but, you see, 
we were using weedless hooks, etc., etc. 

At the extreme north end of the lake 
a big patch of wild rice makes a dandy 
retreat for the muscallonge. Altogether 
there must be over 80 acres and in the 
fall ducks drop in by the thousands to 
feed on the ripe grain. Along this rice 
we rowed and cast into the open spots. 
Putting a fresh frog on the tandem, I 
cast for the edge of some lily pads and 
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dickens to pull in the slack. I tried to 
imagine there was a strain on the line, 
knowing in my heart the fish was gone, 
but he sure was some fish, as a cowboy 
friend would put it. However, Harry 
shortly hooked and landed a 7% Ib. 
‘lunge, and, as we had enough by this 
time, we quit. 

The fishing this morning was not the 
best we had during our trip, neither was 
it the worst. , One day the bass refused 
everything we offered and we had to be 
content with 2 small muscallonge. But, 





A TWO DAYS’ CATCH OF 'LUNGE, BASS AND WALL-EYED PIKE. 





hooked a young ‘lunge. . Harry rowed 
to deep water and we played the fish 
back and forth till he was exhausted and 
landed him on the line. As he weighed 
only a trifle over 4 lbs., we returned him 
to his native element. Fifty yards far- 
ther a huge brown back rose up clear of 
the water and took the frog with a swirl 
and splash that betokened weight. I felt 
him jerk just once—the jerk a running 
calf gives to the picket rope—and he was 
off. I said something that is usually 
represented by a dash and hated like the 


taking into consideration the fact that 
we were camped during the poorest fish- 
ing month of summer, our success was 
excellent. 

A part of nearly every day was spent 
with rod and line, though a good share 
of the time we just loafed, soaked in 
contentment and watched things. One 
day was spent happily on Diamond and 
Boot Lake; another on Squirrel River. 
On a Sunday Mr. Dunn arranged an ex- 
cursion to the reservation and three 
boat-loads of picknickers were filled with 
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joy. We explored old log houses be- 
longing to the Indians, picked blue-ber- 
ries and took snap shots of wigwam 
skeletons; wandered down an ancient 
corduroy road, till we reached a tall, 
smooth pine containing a fish eagle’s 
nest (which we had spied from the lake) 
and got a picture of the nest and the old 
bird as she swept and circled in mother 
fear; but the osprey’s nest was burglar- 
proof, unless one had climbers. 

Most of our evenings were spent in 
the big room of the haven, where we 
visited, played cards and were regaled 
with strenuous tales of hunting and 
fishing, fish stories and fishy stories, and 
I only wish space would allow for the 
re-telling of some of them. Those even- 
ings we look back upon as fit settings 
for each day’s happiness. We had a 
couple of nights of storm: lightning 
flamed through torrents of rain, thunder 
crashed and the wind roared and tore at 
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our small shelter on the exposed point; 
but the tent held well and each morning 
came as bright and glorious as any be- 
fore. And we slept well through it all, 
for we were healthy in body and mind 
those days. 

The trips we took with Mr. Dunn, 
Russ Dunn and Bert Meriat were full 
of pleasure, for better sportsmen and 
companions it would be impossible to 
find. Aye! those were golden days; and 
this Fall when the trees have turned to 
red and gold and the hunter’s moon has 
come, if art editors are good to us mean- 
while, we will again hie ourselves to 
Dunn’s Island—this time with shotguns 
and rifles. And we will meet good 
friends and visit scenes of past pleas- 
ures, and if we have but half as fine a 
time as on our previous trip, we shall be 
well content. So this is the end, and yet 
I hope but the beginning, of my story of 
Squirrel Lake and an island. 


THE COVERT OF THE PINES. 


By ALONZO RICE, 


I 


The blackbirds, when the day declines, 
In countless numbers sweetly throng 
And seek the covert of the pines 
To sing their mellow song. 


II. 


When daylight dies, I love to stroll 
In those recesses, cool and dim, 
And, seated on some grassy knoll, 
Drink in their vesper hymn. 
Ill. 


See! now the sun is urging down 
The rosy west his glowing way, 
And twilight shadows gather brown 

Around the steps of day. 


IV. 
Against yon dark and solemn hill 
The blackbirds come in dusky lines, 
And with their noisy echoes fill 
The quiet brooding pines. 


V. 


And to that fair secluded spot 
I stroll in meditation sweet, 

Where turmoil of the day comes not, 
Nor idle footsteps beat. 


vi. 


Their sweetest songs the blackbirds sing 
Beneath the clouds of fading light, 
While falling shadows softly bring 
The holy balm of night. 


VII. 


I rest where velvet mosses grow 
And dream beneath the starlit sky; 
No king on cygnet down, I know, 


Is happier than I! 
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HOW HANK AND I SPENT CHRISTMAS. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


HRISTMAS in the woods! The 
[ idea was unique, heart-gripping. 
I could not recall a Christmas 
spent in other than the orthodox man- 
ner; which is to say, indoors beside a 
roaring red fire or glowing grate. Often 
I had longed with a hunter’s heart to sit 
beside a crackling camp-fire, in company 
with a chosen companion, when the 
strange, sweet spell of Christmas eve 
was upon the great forest, and now the 
opportunity had come. 

“Git yourself ready, ef you want ter 
have the trip of yore life,” said old Hank 
Harkins, suddenly confronting me as I 
locked my office door and turned to de- 
scend the steps. It lacked only two days 
till Christmas, and I thought of that in 
the swift second of irresolution which 
followed the words of the grizzled old 
hunter. The reflection decided me. 

“IT suppose you mean to spend Christ- 
mas in the woods?” I ventured. 

“Of course—why not?” he said, 
sharply scrutinizing my face. “I don’t 
know of any better place ter spend it.” 

“Neither do I,” I replied encourag- 
ingly; “and I’m your man.” 

A smile of pleasure lit up the old man’s 
bronzed, bearded face. He had always 
had a fondness for me, dating from the 
time when as an inquisitive little lad I 
had sat upon his knee and urged him to 
relate stories of his hunting and trapping 
career; for he was famous even then in 
our little town. He used often to say 
that I was a “ born hunter,” which gave 
me the keenest pleasure and was not in- 
frequently an impetus to stolen hunts 
when the hum-drum of the school-room 
hung heavily upon my straining soul. 

“We start this ev’nin’,” he continued. 
“I jedge you’ve' got about two hours ter 
git ready in. Yore daddy didn’t useter 





want but two minits. Didn’t have no 
frills an’ furbelows in them days—no 
biled shirts an’ standin’ collers—jest 
went at it like killin’ snakes.” 

With this reminiscence, the old man 
strode briskly off, despite his 60-odd 
years, and I could not help feeling that 
the fresh, free life of the forest had kept 
him young and vigorous ; that, more for- 
tunate than Ponce De Leon, he had 
found the real Fountain of Youth. 

In good time I was ready. Indeed, it 
required but a few moments to collect 
my paraphernalia and startle my old 
setter, Fan, from her dreams beside the 
warm grate. She bounded up, all eager 
enthusiasm—an expression of almost hu- 
man intelligence in her soft brown eyes. 

We had not waited many minutes on 
the curbing in front of my bachelor 
apartments, when I caught sight of a 
curious rig coming at a rattling pace up 
the street. In the perspective the ve- 
hicle resembled an abbreviated “ prairie 
schooner.” Finally, however, it evoluted 
into a covered jersey; and I noted with 
infinite joy that the antique pot of many 
memories swung from the coupling-pole. 
Also I could not help observing that 
three lean, long-eared deer-hounds con- 
tributed vociferously to the picturesque- 
ness of the outfit. 

“ All erboard!” shouted Hank, rein- 
ing in his big bay horse. I obeyed with 
alacrity, settling myself down comfort- 
ably in the sweet-smelling hay, which 
covered the bottom of the wagon. 

“Now, drive by the store, Uncle 
Hank,” I suggested, “ I want to purchase 
some canned goods.” 

“Canned goods!” he snorted—“ whut 
d’ye want with canned goods? D’ye 
reckon I’m goin’ huntin’ with a passel of 
canned mule an’ monkey meat? No, 




















suh! we're goin’ ter live on the fat of 
the forest—like kings, suh—on veni- 
sun, wil’ turkey, squirrels an’ b’ar steak, 
with ducks, geese an’ pa’tridges throwed 
in for good measure. An’ s’pose we 
don’t have no luck (which ain’t possible 
whar we goin’), I’ve got enough sup- 
plies laid in for a month—meat an’ bread 
fit for the best of ’em, coffee, ’taters an’ 
sech like ”— and he pulled aside the hay 
in a corner of the wagon, revealing a 
generous supply of bacon, flour, etc., 
etc. “In fact,’ he ran on, “the only 
thing I’m short on’s smokin’ terbacker.” 

We were now opposite the grocery and 
I ran in and replenished the smoking 
store, adding a box of choice Havanas 
for Christmas use. Then the old man 
settled into his wonted seriousness— 
skilfully manipulating the reins and get- 
ting more good hard traveling out of 
“old Ginger” than I at first believed 
possible. 

Soon we had left the straggling sub- 
urbs far behind and were in the glorious 
woods. What thrills of delight now pos- 
sessed us! how fresh and beautiful the 
tree-flanked vistas stretching out on 
every hand. No painter ever transferred 
to canvas such fields as lay before us, 
now shimmering in the amber after- 
glow, now stained with ruby and purple. 
Neither Hank nor I owned to poetical 
propensities, but the beauty of the scene 
was not wholly lost upon us. Our des- 
tination was what is known as Indian 
Woods—one of the finest hunting 
grounds in the entire South; hunting 
grounds from which Civilization, armed 
with her Remingtons and Winchesters, 
has not yet succeeded in driving all the 
big game. Every succeeding season 
proves the presence there, not only of 
deer, turkeys, squirrels, coons, foxes and 
possums, but also black bear, bob-cats 
and an occasional timber wolf. Of the 
latter Hank had preserved interesting 
souvenirs in the form of pelts, paws and 
teeth, and he enjoyed the distinction of 
wearing the only wolf-skin cap in the 
village. 
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Night soon overtook us, and I am free 
to confess that-I was not sorry. For 
the last three miles I had thought con- 
stantly of Hank’s bacon and eggs. 
Nothing is so stimulating to a languid 
appetite as a ride in a jersey wagon 
with the pleasing prospect of a meal pre- 
pared by Hank Harkins, whose culinary 
skill I will fearlessly pit against all the 
chefs of Delmonico. 

“ Ain’t got time to camp—got to 
reach them woods,” announced my com- 
panion, puffing vigorously on his clay 
pipe—“ you drive, while I cook supper.” 

Wonderingly I took the reins, while 
Hank climbed to the rear of the wagon. 
In a moment a lighted lantern was swing- 
ing from one of the hoops which sup- 
ported the covering: then I heard him 
pulling aside more hay. Looking over 
my shoulder, I was startled to behold 
a miniature stove with its joint of pipe 
extending through the side of the can- 
vas. <A fire was soon roaring merrily 
and the odor of fried bacon and steam- 
ing coffee filled me with delightful an- 
ticipation. With all the ease of a ship’s 
cook Hank busied himself about the 
meal, not seeming in the least disturbed 
by the jarring and jolting of the wagon. 
Finally he announced supper. 

“T suppose we'll stop long enough to 
eat and feed the horse?” I hazarded. 

“ Not much! ” said Hank; “‘ we’re still 
14 miles from Indian Woods; the hoss’ll 
be remembered when we git thar, an’ he 
kin eat an’ rest all the week. Ez fer us,” 
(handing me a tin cup and a wooden 
platter), “ we kin eat ez we go.” Then 
he removed the tail-board of the wagon, 
reached back and grasped the dish of 
bacon, eggs and corn-cake, and, motion- 
ing me to dangle my feet out of the 
wagon, gave the command to “ fall to.” 
I hung the reins over a hook in the cov- 
ering and did as I was bidden. We 
must have presented a peculiar scene as 
we ate our supper en route in our Pull- 
horse sleeper, with four dogs following 
closely and covetously in our wake. At 
any rate, we aroused suspicion. For, 
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just as we were entering a lonely part of 
the road, there was a rustle in a clump 
of reeds nearby, and a strong, calm 
voice cried, “ Halt!” 

My heart went to my throat, but in 
the flickering light of the lantern I saw 
old Hank’s eyes flash and his grey beard 
bristle. Quick as thought he grasped his 
rifle—his invariable instrument of ar- 
bitration. ‘“ Whut for?” he answered, 
peering out into the darkness. 

“ Because l’ve got the drop on you,” 
came the ominous reply. 

“Dunno about that,” parleyed Hank 
—“’pends on who ye air an’ whut ye 
calc-late ter do.” (In the meantime he 
had extinguished the light.) “ Now,” 
he continued, “ef ye’ve got any bizness 
with Hank Harkins, come out an’ ’tend 
ter it, er ever after’ards hold yore peace.” 

There was a moment of silence, in 
which I took the precaution to load my 
revolver; then a number of men filed 
into the roadway. 

“ Light up your lantern, old man,” said 
the leader, approaching the rear of the 
wagon; “we want to see what you’ve 
got on board. Hurry up now! and don’t 
try to shoot or you'll be sorry for it.” 

Hank slowly lit the lantern and flour- 
ished it in the leader’s face. With a sigh 
of relief I recognized a slight acquain- 
tance of mine—a young revenue officer. 
He recognized me with a start of sur- 
prise, doubtless thinking it strange that 
a lawyer should be found so late at night 
on such an unfrequented road. 

“ Now, git in an’ look ter yore heart’s 
content,” said Hank stiffly; “and, fur- 
dermore,” he continued, producing a 
wallet of portly dimensions, “I’ve got a 
ten-dollar bill fer ev’ry quart uv likker 
ye find in thar.” 

The leader and another officer climbed 
in and began to root vigorously in the 
hay, while the other two stood guard 
over us. For several minutes the search- 
ers made no comment; then, with a cry 
of triumph, the leader jumped out with 
Hank’s molasses jug. “Ha! caught with 
the goods!” he chuckled, as he con- 
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fronted Hank. The officer 
was a young man who jumped at con- 
clusions. 

“ Take out the stopper, ye blue-bellied 
frog!” cried Hank, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

As the officer did so, his feathers fell 
and he turned away. “I beg pardon, 
gentlemen,” he said weakly ; “ it’s a case 
of mistaken identity.” 

“ Not on my part,” retorted Hank as 
we drove off—“‘I knowed you was a 
fool all erlong.” 

At length, without further interrup- 
tion, we reached Indian Woods, some- 
time, I fancy, between midnight and 
dawn. To be candid, I was asleep. The 
first intimation that I had of our arrival 
was a rousing, good-natured “ Git up ter 
breakfust!” I opened my sleep-heavy 
eves, to see Hank bending over me, his 
brown face full of fun. He seemed su- 
premely happy. He was a boy again in 
the big woods, fairly intoxicated with 
its sights and sounds, and ready for any 
adventure it held in store. He had se- 
lected an admirable site for our camp— 
the crest of a little hill, at whose base ran 
a sparkling stream of ice-cold water. 
Three large hickory trees, which stood 
near together in triangular form, made 
a natural frame-work for a temporary 
stall, and between them, contentedly 
munching his morning oats, stood old 
Ginger, every whit as happy as the best 
groomed horse of a fashionable livery 
stable. 

Breakfast over, we cleaned our rifles, 
preparatory to a deer hunt, for the day 
was in every way ideal—clear and crisp 
and calm. The hounds were in excel- 
lent form and gave vent to exuberant 
spirits in true canine manner. Even old 
Fan, my setter (whom I had brought 
along to retrieve ducks) seemed to fan- 
cy herself a deer dog. Having cached 
part of our provisions and ammunition 
against a possible mishap to our wagon, 
we set out toward a tangled pocoson—a 
favorite deer run, a mile or more distant. 
Arrived there, Hank assigned me to a 
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stand near a big dead pine, saying, 
“ Now, Bud, set thar till ye see the white 
of their tails, and then turn loose like 
thunder. I’m goin’ in an’ stir ’em up a 
leetle.” With that he was gone, follow- 
ing closely in the wake of the hounds. 
The last I saw of him was the barrel of 
his old-fashioned rifle trailing through a 
clump of laurel bushes. 

Occasionally I could hear him heart- 
ening the hounds, but no sound proceed- 
ed from them, save now and then the 
faint, far-off rustling of the dry under- 
growth or the sharp crackling of a twig. 
Just as I was beginning to experience 
the first feeling of discouragement— 
which, being translated, is “ Well, the 
game isn’t worth the candle ”—the old 
lead hound opened warmly on the trail. 
Instantly my languor disappeared, and, 
leaping to my feet, I was all eyes and 
ears. Quickly the other dogs joined in 
the cry, carrying it far and wide till it 
rolled and rang and re-echoed with sil- 
very sweetness. 

Suddenly my straining ear caught the 
frantic Flip! Flip! of the gallberry bush- 
es to my left, and in a twinkling I ob- 
tained a glimpse of the deer as it crossed 
an exposed place in the undergrowth. 
On, on it came, with great mad leaps, 
the hounds hot on the trail. Nearer, 
nearer plunged the frantic creature, and 
I realized with wildly beating heart that 
I was directly in its path; also that the 
wind was from such a direction that my 
presence would not be detected. Grip- 
ping my Winchester with trembling 
hands, I waited breathlessly, and the next 
instant a magnificent buck was bearing 
down upon me. Aiming as best I could 
at his breast, I pulled. There was a 
sharp crack, a spurt of blood, and the 
big fellow was down on his knees. Al- 
most as quickly he was up again and off. 
Firing as soon as I could recover from 
my surprise, I succeeded in breaking his 
back-bone. He was a fine specimen, 
weighing fully 150 pounds, dressed. As 
I stood over him, proudly examining his 
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splendid antlers, Hank appeared on the 
scene. 

“ How’s that for an amateur, Uncle 
Hank?” I queried. 

He bent over and carefully examined 
the wounds in the deer. “ Purty good, 
purty good, Bud,” he drawled, kicking 
off one of the hounds that was sniffing 
hungrily about the carcass, “ but ef ye’d 
a-had my old rifle, ye wouldn’t a-had ter 
shoot him but once.” Then, whipping out 
his keen-bladed hunting knife, he re- 
moved the skin in a remarkably short 
time. Quartering the carcass, he placed 
it in sacks, brought along for the pur- 
pose, and divided the burden between 
us by means of a stout pole from the cen- 
tre of which the sacks were suspended. 
Thus laden we returned to camp. Ar- 
rived there, Hank gave me some lessons 
in meat packing. Sprinkling a quantity 
of salt on each piece, except what was 
intended for immediate use, he rubbed 
it well in; then, sewing the sacks up se- 
curely, suspended them from _ the 
branches of nearby trees—this method 
preserving the meat from the sudden 
changes to which the weather in the 
South is subject. 

“T tell ye, boy,’ said Hank, as he 
busied himself preparing for dinner, 
“this is Christmas eve, an’ we've jest 
got ter have a turkey fer tomorrow, an’ 
when I say turkey, I mean the biggest 
gobbler in Injun Woods. So git ready 
an’ I'll give you some p’inters on turkey 
huntin’ this evenin’.” 

Accordingly, evening found us in the 
turkey woods—a wide pine barren some 
2 miles from the camp. This time we 
left the hounds tied up in camp, for 
Hank said when he went turkey hunting 
he went turkey hunting, and didn’t want 
to be bothered with deer, bears, etc. 
However, he agreed for my setter to ac- 
company us, saying it was more in her 
line. Now, if Hank is an excellent deer 
hunter, he is a turkey hunter par excel- 
lence. He not only knows how but 
where and when to call them, and in no 
great while there were answering yelps 
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to his calls. We concealed ourselves be- 
hind two huge pines which commanded 
a view for some distance in several direc- 
tions; then, while I held my dog, he 
threw all his hunter’s soul into the mel- 
low, plaintive call. The responsive 
yelps came nearer and nearer, till sud~ 
denly a big old gobbler strode gingerly 
forth into the open. He was indeed a 
thing of beauty, glossy, red-wattled and 
lordly, as he came on, peeping constantly 
here and there, and I was sorely tempt- 
ed to break my compact by shooting him 
before others appeared in his wake, but 
at the most critical moment he suddenly 
swerved from my angle and a fine hen 
came in view. Then at the agreed on 
signal we fired. There was a flutter, a 
skurry, a swift clatter of wings, and only 
the big gobbler lay dead upon the 
ground. I lifted my cap to Hank and 
proposed three cheers. The gobbler was 
shot neatly through the head. I had 
missed the hen outright. 

“ Shall we not follow them farther?” 
I asked eagerly, for I was sore over my 
failure to bag my bird. Hank regarded 
me severely. ‘“ You’ve got er sight ter 
l’arn yet, boy,” he said at length: “ wild 
turkeys ain’t goin’ ter play the fool twict 
in one day. Besides, I’ve allus made it 
a rule never ter shoot more’n I kin use. 
We've got our Christmas turkey. Let’s 
go back ter camp.” 

It was nearly dark when we reached 
camp, and we built a fire. I shall never 
forget its cheerful appearance as _ it 
blazed up red and roaring with the tall 
trees looming up in the background. 
Nor shall I ever forget the supper of ba- 
con, coffee, corn-bread and broiled veni- 
son which Hank prepared that night. 
The air was cold and penetrating and we 
sat long around the fire, exchanging 
anecdotes and smoking our pipes before 
we repaired to the jersey where a fra- 
grant mattress of hay and heavy woolen 
blankets awaited us. 

“ Believe it’s goin’ ter snow,” ob- 
served Hank, when he had fastened 
down the oil-cloth covering which 
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closed in the front and rear of the jer- 
sey. ‘ Powerful good sign of it—them 
flecks of cloud sailin’ ’crost the moon.” 
I raised the flap which served for a win- 
dow and looked out. My own weather 
wisdom justified his observation and I 
said as much. 

* Well, come what may, we’re fixed 
fer it,” said Hank, drawing up the heavy 
blanket. “ The old jersey’s snug as er 
sailor’s bunk an’ I’ve looked out for old 
Ginger. Them bresh piled over the top 
of the stall’ll keep off the snow that 
falls straight, an’ them poles on the 
sides’ll stop the side swirls.” 

“What about the dogs?” 
mischievously. 
ten them). 

“ That’s a fact!’ he exclaimed, jump- 
ing up quickly. 

“QO! don’t worry about them,” I inter- 
posed. “Don’t you know that the dogs 
in the Arctic sleep snugly in snow- 
drifts?” 

“This ain’t no Arctic an’ them ain’t 
no huskies,” he answered as he jumped 
out of the jersey and proceeded to fix a 
warm bed for them by piling down a 
blanket and tacking oil-cloth curtains to 
the wheels. This being done, we re- 
turned to our bed and were soon sleep- 
ing soundly. 

I was the first to awake next morning. 
Raising the flap, I gazed out upon a 
scene of shimmering beauty. The for- 
est was wrapped in a mantle of stainless 
snow, which, upon investigation, proved 
to be some eighteen inches deep. 

“A white Christmas!” exclaimed 
Hank, peeping forth, and I plainly saw 
the enthusiasm of boyhood gleaming in 
his fine old eyes. ‘“ We shall rest today,” 
he added, with a trace of that tenderness 
which has ever marked his life, “‘ for to- 
day all the wild creatures should be at 
peace.” 

And so we set out to make it a day of 
rest and recreation, in that we sought 
no game. Strange to say, however, 
game—and big game at that—sought 
us, giving us the most stirring adven- 


I queried 
(I knew he had forgot- 


























ture of all. We had just finished an ex- 
cellent dinner of roast turkey and plum 
pudding, when we were called forth by 
the furious barking of the dogs, which, 
unknown to us, had stolen forth into the 
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150 yards distant, the hounds were cir- 
cling clamorously about some object 
screened from view by a hedge of hog 
apple bushes. Arriving ahead of me, 
Hank threw his rifle swiftly to his shoul- 








‘*The air was cold and penetrating, and we sat long around the fire, smoking our pipes and 


exchanging anecdotes.”’ 
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forest. “Like as not it’s a wolf or a 
b’ar,” said Hank, snatching up his rifle. 
Thrilled through and through at the 
prospect, I quickly followed suit. About 





der and fired. The next instant I was 
startled to see a big black bear spring 
over the hedge, and, bellowing furiously, 
3ut quick 


charge ‘full at the old hunter. 
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as was the bear, Hank was quicker. 
With surprising agility for one of his 
years he leapt aside and dealt Bruin a 
terrific blow with the stock of his rifle. 
Yet the brute was only partially dazed, 
and, rising on its hind feet, it made a 
sweeping lunge, which Hank avoided 
only by falling backward. Then, my aim 
being unobstructed, I fired at the bear’s 
breast. He reared still higher—then 
toppled and plunged headforemost into 
the snow, his muzzle grazing Hank's 
leg. 

“Bully fer ye, Bud!” cried the old 
man, scrambling to his feet; “dunno but 
ye’ve saved my life. The tarnal critter 
turnt his head jest ez I shot an’ I missed 


A ’POSSUM HUNT IN 
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NHRISTMAS of 1904 found me 
€ comfortably quartered in an old- 
fashioned plantation house near 
Edwards, Mississippi, on the Vicksburg 
and Jackson road, about half-way be- 
tween the two little cities. A few miles 
east of us, not far from Jackson, is an 
old plantation that in the days “befoh 
the Wah, sah,” belonged to the Davis 
family and was for a time the home of 
the man who conducted the greatest re- 
bellion of modern times, if not of all 
time—a man second only to the unsur- 
passed military genius of the Confeder- 
acy, Robert E. Lee. 

The views north, west and southwest 
from my windows told eloquently their 
tales of strife. Four miles away to the 
west, straight as the crow flies, where 
the Queen and Crescent train creeps la- 
boriously up the trestle and plunges into 
the bluff beyond, is the place where 
Pemberton’s men made their last stand 
before going into the works at Vicks- 
burg. The plain between me and the 
bluffs was the scene of many skirmishes 
on that memorable morning after the 
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him by a half a inch; that is, I think I 
scraped the side of his head woundin’ 
him enough ter make him mad.” 

“ That’s where a repeating rifle comes 
in good, Uncle Hank,” I taunted. 

“Yes, mebbe so, mebbe so,” he assent- 
ed, “but it’s hard ter l'arn an old dog 
new tricks.” 

Thus with tragedy ended our Christ- 
mas Day in the woods. Yet, as I sit upon 
my handsome bearskin rug and, gazing 
into the glowing grate, recall the memo- 
ries of the past, I recall with greater 
pleasure than any other the part I played 
in saving the life of old Hank Harkins, 
than whom a nobler child of Nature 
never trod the wilderness. 
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battle of Champion’s Hill, the most nota- 
ble of which occurred a few hundred 
vards from my window, where the sec- 
ond-bottom land rises to meet the high- 
land, swelling up into a knob surmounted 
by a clump of cedars and an old bury- 
ing ground. 

I can imagine that there were lively 
times in the house that May morning 
of 1863 when Grant’s men were pushing 
the Johnnies steadily back toward the 
Big Black; but the excitement must 
have reached its climax for the women 
when a shell from one of the batteries 
engaged struck the cypress sheathing of 
the room above and ploughed its way 
through into the chamber itself. 

In the front yard are a number of 
large post oaks, pockmarked by the pes- 
tilence of war: the growth of 41 years 
can scarcely hide the ravages wrought 
that bright spring morning so long ago. 
The scars remain, facing the west and 
south, showing that they were most 
likely made by the bullets of the retreat- 
ing Confederates. Mother Nature, the 
healer, has draped these wounded trunks 
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and limbs with graceful festoons of 
Spanish moss that blur and mellow the 
effect of the gaping wounds as the pass- 
ing of the years has softened the memo- 
ries of those awful days. 

That nothing should be lacking in this 
setting, so characteristic of the Old 
South, in plain view of my window is 
the house of no less a personage than 
Col. Hooker, without whose deeds there 
had been no call for the services of Jef- 
ferson Davis. Col. H., as students of the 
Civil War will remember, was one of the 
commissioners appointed by the State of 
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on that I accepted his kind invitation to 
be one of the party. A possum hunt is 
a treat any time, but one under such cir- 
cumstances as these, among the old hills 
and through these brakes made memora- 
ble by some of the most stirring deeds 
of our four centuries of history, I was 
overjoyed. 

Monday came cool and misty—just 
such a day as Mississippi loves to sand- 
wich in among the sunshiny ones of the 
Xmas-tide. Occasional showers, fol- 
lowed by fleeting glimpses of the sun, 
were the order of the day up to within 
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Mississippi in the early winter of 1860- 
61 to confer with the convention then in 
session at Columbia, S. C., on the sub- 
ject of secession. 

This is sure-enough Dixie—none of 
your washed out, half Northern regions 
that sometimes claim to be parts of the 
Land of Cotton, but the real thing. 
When Goodale came to my room and 
told me that they were planning to have 
a regular old-fashioned possum hunt the 
following Monday night with negroes 
and hounds like they used to have in 
the palmy days of slavery, you may reck- 





an hour of sunset, when the sky cleared 
and the sudden Southern night came on, 
clear and calm. 

Supper over, we “dressed up” for the 
hunt: collars and ties are cast aside and 
the toughest-fibred clothes put on, for 
tonight’s route will take us far into the 
cane-brakes, where mud and_ thorny 
vines play havoc with finery. Two lan- 
terns, a little Stevens rifle, and a double- 
barreled shotgun were the white folks’ 
contribution to the impedimenta of. the 
chase; with them we set our faces. to- 
ward the cabins, where we were to find 
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guides and hounds. I must confess that 
I saw little reason for carrying the rifle 
on such a trip as this, for the night was 
as dark and moonless as it is possible for 
nights to be, and Misissippi brakes are 
never very well illuminated even on the 
brightest of days. That little rifle was 
the weapon that saved me that night 
from a complete “whitewash,” as the 
baseball boys say, and I’ll never object 
to taking a rifle on a possum hunt again. 
Before we could see even the outlines 
of the cabin of our guides, the dogs 
heard us and proceeded to notify their 
owners in no uncertain terms of the ap- 
proach of strangers. A door opens and 
a shaft of light pierces the inky darkness 
about us; the boys step out of the opened 
door and silence the dogs. As we were 
to be companions for a few hours, I 
thought it wise to “ make up” with the 
dogs, but found them utterly impervious 
to my attentions, till I had gotten on 
good terms with their masters. It is a 
curious fact that Southern dogs draw 
the color line with as much accuracy and 
determination as their masters, only 
conditions are somewhat reversed: the 
white man’s dog readily makes up with 
the white stranger but the darky’s ca- 
nine views you with suspicion, never re- 
lenting or mellowing in the least till he 
sees his master setting the example. 
The party was now ready for business 
and we set out for the woods. Here is 
the personnel of the expedition: Whites, 
Emery, Prout, Goodale and Prof.; ne- 
groes, Clinton and Buck; and 4 hounds. 
Three of the dogs were, as Buck told 
me, only rabbit dogs, while the fourth, 
a measly mongrel (the color of the Mis- 
sissippi River water below Saint Louis) 
named Clee, was a possum dog. As I 
looked in the dim lantern light at the dun 
and chocolate beast that was to put us 
in way of success, my heart fell: did our 
success or failure depend on that bunch 
of ears and legs? Again I was mis- 
taken. In less than two hours Clee had 
demonstrated his right to all the praise 
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that Buck or any one else could have 
given him. 

For the first quarter of a mile or more 
we passed through a deadening, which, 
being interpreted, is a piece of woodland 
half cleared, the remaining trees being 
girdled and allowed to die. In the lan- 
tern light they held their ghostly arms 
aloft, silent protestants against the 
wasteful methods of the old régime that 
even now have not been shaken off. As 
we came to the barbed-wire fence that 
separated the deadening from the next 
enclosure, Clee, who had run on ahead 
of the party, began to bark, and we 
broke into a run or what was intended 
for a run, though I must confess that 
the presence of a multitude of blackber- 
ry briars, thorny smilax and other vines 
made rapid progress anything but 
pleasant. 

By some accident Prout and I were 
ahead. I parted the wires for him to 
pass through ahead of me with the gun. 
In his enthusiasm he did not wait for 
my lantern but rushed on into the dark- 
ness toward that mellow-voiced hound 
whose baying came out of the mysterious 
beyond—an invitation to enter and en- 
joy. Just as I got through the wires 
and straightened myself up to get my 
bearings, I heard a splash and Prout’s 
voice saying something, the tenor of 
which I did not catch from any of the 
words, for I could not hear them, but 
from the tone was evident enough. I 
pushed on and reached the bank of the 
branch just in time to extend a helping 
hand to a very wet hunter, plastered 
with the slime and mud of the bottom. 

The hound continued his baying, so 
we pushed on into the cane-brake, 
though I noticed that the fall into the 
depths had not been without rather pain- 
ful results, the fingers that held the gun- 
barrel having been ground against some 
object in a way to lacerate them badly. 
As we threaded our way in and out 
among the canes, the rest of the party 
caught up with us and together we went 





























toward the sound that was momentarily 
growing louder. 

At the foot of an immense sycamore 
we found Clee gazing into the murky 
depths above; he jumped and capered 
about as he saw us approach but kept 
his weather eye on the tree. We looked 
as his ardent gaze seemed to say was 
best for us to look, but no possum. 
With lantern raised aloft, I made sever- 
al circuits of the tree with Prout a close 
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swinging off to the sycamore for its final 
climb aloft. The first shot with the 
double-barrel was a hit but not a com- 
plete success; a second trial with a rifle 
in Prout’s hands tumbled Mr. Possum 
out of his perch and down to the ground 
with a soft thud. 

The “ rabbit dogs,” that hitherto had 
made themselves conspicuous only by 
their running off after every cotton-tail 
or bird that stirred in the thicket, now 
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second with the gun, while Emery and 
Goodale were doing likewise with their 
lantern and the rifle: still no results. We 
sat down on a nearby log and held a 
council of war, while the hound contin- 
ued to bay, turning now and then to us 
as if to say, “ You fellows are easy to 
give up like that.” After a little we 
tried it again with similar results, till 
Prout chanced to look at a huge vine 
that ran up a sapling some yards before 


at the sound of the shot closed in and 
disputed with Clee the possession of the 
game. The dispute had only begun in 
earnest, when Buck stepped in, and, 
choking a couple of the most persistent, 
rescued our possum. This individual 
was a young one and not very fat, which 
was the best of prophecies of his edible 
qualities. 

From this brake we turned and went 
south, following cowpaths where we 
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could, breaking the way where we must, 
and fighting briars all the time till we 
reached the edge of a clearing where it 
was open enough to afford a view of the 
sky and I saw Ursa Major just above 
the woodlands in the direction we had 
come. All at once Clee’s deep bass came 
to us out of the thicket on our left. All 
were ready and anxious to have a hand 
in the fray; the barbed-wire delayed 
only a moment; then a plunge into the 
wilderness so dense and dark that only 
now and then could one see the glint of 
stars above the trees. I don’t say we 
studied stars just at this time, but we 
did appreciate the difficulty that we were 
up against, pushing into that under- 
growth of cane and brush. 

We soon found Clee at the base of a 
lofty oak that towered up toward the 
stars—up into the region where our lan- 
terns shed not a ray of light. A few 
minutes of careful work followed, but 
no results. One member of the party 
volunteered to climb the tree and see 
what he could find: he did so, but still 
nothing. When he came down we tried 
our luck bombarding the tree, shooting 
at the spots that might possibly shelter 
our game. After a waste of considera- 
ble time and ammunition, we had to ac- 
knowledge ourselves defeated and 
give up. 

For the next half-hour our progress 
was a continual dispute with the wilder- 
ness. Just imagine a forest of tall trees 
filled in with a goodly second growth 
and infested with cane, while every bit 
of space left vacant by the two named 
was occupied by vines and briars. To 
make our traveling doubly difficult, 
prostrate brush and fallen logs impeded 
movement of any kind but the most de- 
liberate. 

When Clee broke out into his mellow 
call it was indeed welcome, but it would 
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be hardly true to say that we responded 
with any remarkable speed. The hound 
had found his game and treed him on a 
vine not more than 20 or 25 ft. from the 
ground. The other fellows generously 
stood aside and gave me the chance, as 
the guest of the hunt, to put the quietus 
to the animal. One of them held a lan- 
tern on the top of my head, so I could 
see the sights of the little Stevens: a fee- 
ble crack and Possum No. 2 fell into the 
tangle. 

I suppose he was dead when he hit 
the earth, but of this we cannot be sure, 
as the dogs jumped in as he fell and we 
had another tussle with them for the 
prize. When Buck got his grip on the 
throat of the recalcitrant hound, there 
was a gasp and the game was ours. It 
looked mean to take the possums away 
from our faithful Clee, when without 
him we could have done nothing, but 
such is life, not only in a possum hunt 
in Mississippi but among the tailored 
and well-groomed lords of the business 
world: he that earns must often give up 
to him that hath the grip on things. 

For an hour and a half more we con- 
tinued our hunt; but there were no ex- 
periences especially different from those 
already narrated: the cane-brakes were 
as dense and the thorns of the briars as 
sharp as those with which we had had 
experience. At a quarter-past 10 we 
crossed the railroad and strolled up to 
the mansion on the hill. Buck and Clif- 
ton were bribed to give up their claim 
on the game by a generous supply of 
popcorn and pindars (pea-nuts). At II 
we retired with a feeling of satisfaction 
over our possum hunt, equaled only by a 
similar sensation when the juicy rodents, 
cooked in true Southern style with sweet 
potatoes, were placed upon the dinner 
table next day. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The Homing of the White Mule. 
OME weeks before the 

incident narrated in 
the last chapter, I 
was awakened in 
the middle of the 
night by a distur- 
bance on the 
floored porch be- 
fore my door. 
There were heavy 
steps on the plank- 
ing, and I| lay and listened for a time, 
expecting to hear the knob turn or some 
one request admission. Nocturna! vis- 
itors were a rarity; yet the camp was ever 
early astir and possibly the hour was 
nearer morning than I supposed, which 
would mean that some of the workmen 
might have discovered the need of a new 
shirt or pair of overalls. Presently the 
sound was repeated and I arose and 
struck a light. No human foot ever fell 
so sharply and heavily as that! There 
was some creature of the horse kind on 
my porch and I couldn’t imagine how it 
came to be there, for the company’s 
stock was securely stabled of nights and 
never permitted to run at large. 

It was raining, not heavily, but with 
a steady fall, as the drumming murmur 
on my boarded roof indicated. The 
worst of the storm had passed to the 
westward, so far away that the rumbling 
thunder was but faintly heard, and oc- 
casionally half the sky would flare with 
electrical brilliancy. One of these flashes 
came as I opened the door, and revealed, 
hardly an arm’s length away, a great 








white bulk that turned slowly and noisily 
and thrust two long ears almost in my 
face. ‘‘ Whoa, mule!” I exclaimed, 
“you're evidently in the wrong stall— 
but I guess this is a case of any port in 
a storm.” 

Some horses and mules will start back 
at the sudden flash of light before their 
eyes. This one didn’t. He appeared 
glad to see me and voiced his joy in the 
somewhat unmusical tones peculiar to his 
kind. I sheltered him under the black- 
smith’s shed for the night, and next 
morning made inquiry for his owner, 
but without success. No one had ever 
seen such an animal anywhere in the 
vicinity ; so in a day or two I wrote out 
the following notice and tacked it be- 
side the store door: 


TAKEN UP. 

By the undersigned, at Brewer’s Landing, 
July 22, 1897, one white horse mule, about 14 
years old; no brands; saddle and collar scars; 
off fore hoof broken; three squirrel shot under 
skin on left side of neck. Owner can have 
same by proving property and paying for keep. 

T. H. ELLiort. 

Weeks passed and still the mule re- 
mained unclaimed. I rode him occasion- 
ally and he proved to be a good saddle 
animal and not at all afraid of a gun. 
He had a regular mule’s appetite for 
shelled corn, and his board bill mounted 
up so rapidly that I began to fear I 
would come out loser when the time 
came to sell him to the highest bidder, 
as the estray law of the State required. 
I could not turn him out on the range, 
because, having posted him, I was re- 
sponsible for his safe keeping, and he 
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seemed determined to leave me at the 
first opportunity. If I led him to the 
river to drink, he would try to break 
away and plunge into the stream, and, 
when tied, his eyes were always scan- 
ning the farther shore. “ That mule be- 
longs over in Arkansaw,” the boss told 
me a dozen times. “ Why not turn him 
loose and watch him swim?” But, for 
the reason just given, I declined taking 
the risk. The river was pretty wide at 
this point and the current was like a mill 
race. 

The trouble with Sharky happened 
only a few days before I finally closed 
out my stock of goods and prepared to 
seek new fields of endeavor. The once 
heavily timbered tract of land was now 
cleared and under fence, a plantation 
house was building, and nearly ail the 
men had been paid off and discharged. 
The camp commissary, building and 
goods, now was the property of a Mem- 
phis Jew who intended making the lo- 
cation a permanent one, and, when he 
approached me with a proposition for 
my own little outfit, we were not long 
coming to terms. It only remained for 
me to bank my cash in hand, pack my 
trunk and—get rid of that mule! 

I had long since decided how the last 
part of the job would be easiest accom- 
plished. The old fever of adventure was 
strong upon me, after two long years 
of eventless existence. I yearned to 
start out again in the old way, with no 
definite destination in view. There was 
something thoroughly novel in the idea 
of attempting the exploration of East- 
ern Arkansas with no better guide than 
the uncertain memory or vagrant fancy 
of a stray mule. It appealed to me at 
first blush, and all the more so after due 
consideration. Such a journey might 
end in ten miles or a hundred—always 
providing the mule held to his course 
until he “arrived.” At any rate “ Jeri- 
cho” should be given his liberty— 
turned loose upon the wide world—-with 
the bridle reins on his neck and Tred- 
way H. Elliott in the saddle. 
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I started early one morning, having 
first dispatched my personal effects to 
Cairo, there to await my coming. The 
only articles retained, aside from a 
change of clothing, were my rifle and 
cartridge belt and the little belt axe I 
had purchased directly after the well- 
nigh tragic incident of the hollow cy- 
press. No thought of possible danger 
occurred to me, but an old hunter is 
worse than lost without a gun of some 
sort, and it was a foregone conclusion 
that this trip would renew my acquain- 
tance with camp life. As a last thought 
the “ Taken Up” notice was pulled from 
its tacks, folded and pocketed. Its time 
of usefulness had passed. I was com- 
mitting a breach of the Statutes by re- 
moving Jericho from Brewer’s Landing, 
but there was consolation in the knowl- 
edge that within twenty minutes I would 
be across the State boundary. The mule 
actually brayed with delight when he 
was led on the ferry boat, and as we ap- 
proached the western shore his impa- 
tience to land was quite ridiculous. He 
seemed to be contemplating jumping 
overboard and swimming for it, but I 
pulled his head down by running the 
halter-rope through a ring on the gun- 
wale, and, to punish his fretfulness, kept 
him aboard for five minutes longer than 
was really necessary. 

There was no regular road crossing 
at this point, the ferry being kept prin- 
cipally for camp convenience and con- 
sisting only of a big flat-bottomed boat 
propelled by two oarsmen. Crossing to 
the west bank meant an easy pull diag- 
onally down-stream, but getting back 
entailed a half-hour’s hard work against 
the current. A dim trail led along the 
Arkansas shore and another pointed di- 
rectly west into the woods. Jericho 
took this last route without hesitation, 
but presently seemed to grow dissatisfied 
and swung out to the left. Almost at 
once we were in thickety going, with 
not a sign of a path before us. Two 
things were plainly evident: the mule 
was as eager as ever to press forward, 
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and he was clinging close to a course 
a trifle south of west. So I devoted my 
whole attention to dodging limbs and 
saplings and let him pick his own route. 

A little before noon, when we had 
“‘ wooded it ’’ for maybe five or six miles, 
the broad opening of a public road 
showed before us. We had struck it at 
an acute angle, and it was plain that this 
was the identical thoroughfare Jericho 
had been seeking all the morning. Any 
way, he at once slackened his gait to a 
contented walk, as though well aware 
that he was now fairly started on a long 
and wearisome journey. The road was 
very dusty and the mid-day sun very hot 
—or it seemed so to me after my long 
sojourn indoors. I tried to pull Jericho 
under the shade of a tree, but he had 
suddenly become hard of mouth and 
fought bitterly to go on. 

“ Nice lookin’ mule—for his age,” re- 
marked a man who overtook me just 
then. “ Want to swap him?” 

I disclaimed such a desire, and we rode 
on together to the home of my new ac- 
quaintance, where I stopped for dinner 
and incidentally waited in vain for some 
of the men around the place to say they 
had seen Jericho before. That night I 
slept at a plantation ten miles farther 
down the road, and still no one had rec- 
ognized the mule. He was very tired 
before night came, and had become a 
bit tenderfooted in front, but his eager- 
ness to go ahead seemed in no wise di- 
minished. 

About the middle of the afternoon on 
the second day, as I was passing a little 
log house in a two-acre clearing, a man 
hurried out to the gate and motioned to 
me to stop. He was of middle age, very 
small and ague-ish looking, and when he 
spoke it was in a drawling whisper, as 
though he feared eavesdroppers. 

“Bill made it across all right—did 
he?” he enquired. 

“There are lots of ‘Bills’ in this 
world,” I answered evasively. 

“O! that’s all right, old man,” said he 
cheerily. “ You’ve got the mule lookin’ 
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as slick as a mole—never saw him in 
sech bully fix. Bill crossed the river, 
did he?” 

“T ferried at Brewer’s Landing yes- 
terday morning,” I told him, not know- 
ing what else to say, for matters were 
commencing to take an interesting turn. 
“ As for the mule, I have been pouring 
the corn into him ever since the last of 
July—at ninety-five cents a bushel. He’s 
got a right to be fat.” 

“Wonderful how he’s come out!” 
was the next confidential whisper. “ Wish 
you’d tell me about Bill, though. I’ve 
been worryin’ a heap. Say! d’ye aim to 
go cl’ar through afore night?” 

“It’s a good long ride,’ I replied, 
striving to look wise. “ How are things 
going?” 

“ Hard a-plenty. 
Bill?” 

Persistency is well enough at times, 
but this man seemed to have too much 
of it. ) 

“My friend,” said I, “when the 
owner of this mule is found, I have cer- 
tain things to tell. Meanwhile just cut 
Bill out of your thoughts. It isn’t polite 
to ask questions of strangers.” 

“ Me a stranger ?—when I’ve rode that 
mule more’n a thousand times! ” 

I kicked Jericho in the flank and rode 
on, hopeless of finding an answer for 
such an argument. An exchange of 
queries and answers, though furnishing 
no clue to “ Bill’s ” present whereabouts, 
would doubtless have given me much in- 
formation, but I wanted to find things 
out in my own way. I had run too long 
on a cold trail to turn from it, now that 
it was getting warm. Jericho knew 
where he wanted to go, so what was the 
need of asking questions? 

At a crossroads store, a couple of miles 
farther on, two men walked out in the 
middle of the road and halted me. 

“That’s Bill Toby’s mule you're rid- 
in’,” said one of them. “I’m a dep’ty 
sheriff, an’ I want to know where you 
got him? Where’s Bill?” 
The same old question! 


When did you see 
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“Here’s the only document in the 
case,’ said I, handing him the folded 
“Taken Up” notice. “ My name’s El- 
liott; 1 understand the mule belongs in 
this neighborhood and I’m taking him 
home. I never saw Bill Toby in my 
life and know nothing about him. I 
reckon there’s no warrant out for the 
mule?” 

“Don’t you think you're a little too 
flip for an old man?” asked the officer, 
flushing up. “That paper looks all 
right and your story may be true; but if 
the county jail was ten miles closer, I’d 
lock you up a week or two on general 
principles. You don’t look good to me. 
Just prod that mule along an’ git out of 
sight quicker than possible.” 

I was never talked to in exactly that 
strain before, but the man was right in 
a general way, for I had spoken impu- 
dently without cause. It was beginning 
to be impressed upon me that close asso- 
ciation with Bill Toby’s white mule was 
not especially good for one’s reputation, 
though I was willing to bet odds that 
none of the blame rightfully attached to 
the mule. The deputy followed for a lit- 
tle distance as I rode on—just far enough 
to see that I took a right-hand turn along 
a trail which left the main road and 
edged along a swamp; then he went 
back to the store. I supposed he wished 
to satisfy himself that I really knew the 
way to Toby’s place, but I did not guess 
until some hours afterwards all that lay 
beneath this watchfulness. 

Darkness came and found Jericho 
plodding contentedly on, with no appar- 
ent thought of halting. He had been 
following all sorts of blind trails, taking 
short cuts through the woods, dodging 
little mud-holes mule-fashion, and boldly 
splitting through swamps where the 
water was mid-sides deep. I was wet, 
hungry and tired, but still determined to 
see the thing through. And, at last— 


Jericho stood stock still. A tumble-down 
rail fence was directly before him, the 
posts and draw-bars of an entrance be- 
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ing dimly discernible in the gloom. I 
dismounted and led him through, but he 
would hardly be still until I could close 
the gap and swing myself once more on 
his back. 

Somewhere near at hand a woman’s 
voice, quavering but not unmusical, took 
up one of the old-time revival hymns, 
first singing the notes instead of the 
words (as I could remember Mother do- 
ing 30 years before), but, growing dis- 
contented with mere sounds before reach- 
ing the end of the verse: 


**Sol mi do do—do re mi! 


Sol mi do do—-sol, re, re! 
An’ we’ll praise Him ag’in 
As we pass o-o-ver-er Jordan.’’ 


It was like a touch of a hand from the 
dead and gone Past! I wanted to listen 
longer—peopling the darkness with faces 
I once knew—imagining myself again a 
boy at the old home place on the Obion. 
But Jericho had suddenly become un- 
manageable. His neck and_ ears 
stretched forward and nothing short of 
sudden death could have stopped him. 
I threw every ounce of my strength upon 
the bridle reins, the bits parted between 
his teeth, and he was off in a stiff-lcgged 
gallop. I was conscious of passing, 
somehow, over a scattered woodpile, be- 
ing squeezed through a narrow gateway, 
and hearing the mule’s hoofs pound the 
loose planking of a walk—then there was 
an abrupt halt; the rattle of a door, 
dashed open by Jericho’s hard old head; 
and the woman’s voice was lifted again, 
but this time in a scream of delight: 
“QO! it’s old Jack!—he’s come back to 
us! Thank the Lord, he’s come back! 
I knew he would!” 

I shall always lay it up against Jeri- 
cho that he did not bray in answer to 
that welcome. Instead, he stood there in 
imbecile silence, his head and neck thrust 
in the doorway and bathed by the soft 
light from the big fireplace—stood and 
flapped his great ears and heaved a 
girth-breaking sigh eloquent of biissful 
satisfaction. 























CHAPTER XXIX. 
Relating to an Official Visit. 
I used to hear it said that a horse’s 
head was as long as a flour barrel, the 
proof being that, if a horse finds an ear 
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their tips were hidden from me by the 
top of the door casing, while his muz- 
zle was snuggled against the cheek of a 
little three-year-old toddler in a blue- 
checked dress, and I remember thinking 
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how, over a scattered woodpile onto a board walk. Then the bits 


parted between Jericho’s teeth; a door flew open and a woman's voice said: ‘O! it's 
old Jack! Thank the Lord he’s come back! I knew he would!’”’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





of corn in the bottom of a barrel, he will 
manage to reach it some way. As Jeri- 
cho pricked up his ears in recognition 
of that hearty welcome, I noticed that 





that the old saying must be true of mules 
as well as horses. Two other children, 
something larger—a boy and a girl— 
had crowded out past his forelegs and 
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were patting his sides and my own knees 
impartially, keeping up a running fire 
of questions and exclamations, to which 
I had no time to listen. The fourth mem- 
ber of the family group that I—or the 
mule—had so abruptly disturbed, was 
just then the recipient of my entire at- 
tention. 

The mother impressed me as being one 
of those unfortunates, so frequently met 
with in the swamp regions of the Missis- 
sippi, who are from infancy so thor- 
oughly saturated with malaria that they 
may be said to pass immediately from 
childhood to premature old age. She 
was probably 25, but looked a score of 
years older. Sallow, hollow-cheeked, 
sunken-eyed, her thin figure stooped be- 
neath a lifelong burden of ill-health, she 
seemed the picture of hopeless resigna- 
tion to the dictates of untoward Fate. 
Her features were regular enough; the 
lack of plumpness and a peaches-and- 
cream complexion alone hindered her 
from being more than ordinarily pretty 
—which is the same as saying that she 
owed her homeliness to geographical lo- 
cation. Some women come to their right- 
ful heritage of beauty in spite of unfa- 
vorable surroundings, but this one 
should have lived in Colorado instead of 
Eastern Arkansas. But it was evident 
that the white mule had no fault to find 
with her appearance, for he choked and 
gurgled in sympathy when her brown 
curls showed in striking contrast against 
the bristles of his closely cropped fore- 
top, and there came the sound of a kiss 
—-planted, I firmly believe, exactly upon 
his left eye-brow. It was the only time 
I ever knew of a mule being kissed, but, 
as an unconcerned third party, I per- 
mitted the incident to pass without com- 
ment. Never was there a caress better 
deserved, or accepted in a more thank- 
ful spirit. As I dismounted, the two 
older children swarmed into the saddle 
from opposite sides, which seemed to be 
exactly the move Jericho had been wait- 
ing for. He backed a step or two, turned 
and stiffly trotted around the corner of 
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the house—no doubt headed for the sta- 
ble. 

The woman had sunk down in a chair 
and was crying, her face buried in her 
ragged apron. “I’m afraid to hear your 
news—-give me a minute—just a min- 
ute,” she said between sobs. “I didn’t 
think, at first—but Bill wouldn’t send 
him home, unless — ” 

Then I began my story, being as brief 
as I could in the telling. I argued that 
the mule must have given his master 
the slip, and was on his way home when 
he came to me, weeks before. Certain- 
ly she had had news since then? 

“Not a word,” she replied, shaking 
her head. “I will tell you about it— 
but not now. You are tired and hungry, 
and I haven't even offered you a chair.” 

“TI wouldn’t intrude,” said I, still 
standing in the doorway. 

“You will not go away tonight—after 
doing so much for us. Do you know 
what it means to get Jack again? I 
walked two miles to mill today and car- 
ried a half-bushel of corn on my shoul- 
der. It is all we have—meal and a little 
bacon—and the children haven’t had 
their supper yet, for I was late getting 
home. Now, do try to be comfortable 
and I will cook something in a few 
minutes.” 

I had already noticed that her lan- 
guage was not that of the average 
swamp dweller, and on a cursory sur- 
vey of the room I found a reason for 
this in the books stacked and scattered 
here and there—most of them school 
books, with an occasional novel and now 
and then an old number of some maga- 
zine. “I taught school when I was a 
girl,’ she said, noticing my interest, 
“and Bill reads a good deal—or did 
when he was at home. Most of those 
magazines were given him by hunters 
from Memphis, who used to camp with 
us every fall.” In the interval before 








the children returned I looked through 
a pile of coverless, dog-eared monthlies 
on a little table at my elbow, and it was 
then that I first saw a copy of Sports 


























AFIELD—directly becoming so interested 
in it that hunger and fatigue were for 
the time forgotten. 

The voice of the boy called me back 
to my surroundings. “Jack’s hog fat, 
an’ he’s got shoes on,” he was telling 
his mother; and then the little girl 
added in a shy half-whisper, “I like 
that man, Mother. May I go an’ kiss 
him?” I called her to my knee—the 
baby toddling after, lured by the gleam 
of a silver piece—and, before the call to 
supper came, the younger members of 
the Toby family had managed to im- 
press the unexpected visitor with a very 
high opinion of his own ability as an en- 
tertainer. 

I had partly guessed the story that I 
was to hear. Bill Toby was a fugitive 
from the law. He had fled early in the 
summer, leaving the young corn and 
cotton to be smothered with weeds and 
die for lack of cultivation, while his 
wife had to fight, unaided, the battle 
with starvation. Working in the field 
for a neighboring planter, she had man- 
aged to provide herself and the children 
with a bare living, but the battle had 
proven almost too much _ for her 
strength. 

“TI suppose I could sell Jack for 
enough to keep us through the winter, 
but it seems too bad to let him go. You 
know, I am always in hopes that the 
truth about this matter will be told, and 
Bill can come home. He never killed 
that man. All the evidence was against 
him, but Bill would never lie to me.” 

There had been a fight at a country 
grocery, in which Toby—very much the 
worse for liquor at the time—had been 
badly beaten. He had started home, but 
drink overcame him on the way and he 
lay all night alone by the roadside. The 
next day the man he had fought with 
was found dead, his skull crushed with 
a club. The deed had been done in the 
night; it was not known that he had had 
other enemies; and so Bill was accused 
and had fled to escape prison and prob- 
ably the gallows. As I listened to her 
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narration, two facts were very apparent 
to me: Bill Toby was guilty of the crime 
charged against him, and he would never 
come back. 

A bed of blankets was made for me on 
the floor beside the fire, and I was so 
wearied with my long ride that I fell 
asleep at. once. A couple of hours be- 
fore morning I was awakened by some 
one stumbling over my legs, but was not 
alarmed—thinking that one of the chil- 
dren, getting up half-asleep, had forgot- 
ten that the route to the water bucket 
was not clear of obstructions. Then a 
match was struck and I saw the figure 
of a man towering over me—a man evi- 
dently acquainted with the lay of the 
premises, for he turned at once to the 
table and lighted the lamp. I lay and 
watched him in helpless silence, for I 
was unarmed, while I could see that a re- 
volver was buckled around his waist. 
He was a tall, good-looking fellow of 
about 30, well muscled, and with an eye 
that struck me as expressing force of 
character. The other occupants of the 
room .were still sleeping peacefully, but 
the woman sprang to the floor at the 
first sound of his voice. 

‘““ Amanda, who is this feller? an’ what 
is he doin’ hyar?”’ 

“QO! it’s Bill—it’s Bill,’ sobbed the 
wife, her arms in a trice around his 
neck, while the children came scrambling 
out of bed like so many turtles falling off 
a log; and then, from somewhere in the 
back yard, broke loose the loudest, most 
continuous braying that I ever heard 
from any member of the mule family. 

“That’s Jack!” exclaimed Toby, and 
then, with a nod towards myself—* did 
he fotch him home?” 

A few words sufficed to explain. I 
had removed only my shoes before lying 
down, and was trying to slip into them 
again, when Toby reached for my hand 
and commenced to shake it, and he was 
very persistent in his welcoming. “I’m 
tickled to death about that mule,” he as- 
serted. “ Never ’spected ter set eyes on 
him ag’in—an’ sech critters ain’t picked 
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up evry day. Wuth a hundred an’ fifty 
of any man’s money. Say! you've did 
me a mighty big favor, stranger, an’ I’m 
sure sorry fer steppin’ on ve jes’ now. 
Hope you'll stay with us all the fall, an’ 
I'll fix up a comfor’ble — ”’ 

“Have you really come back to stay, 
dear?” queried Mrs. Toby, who was still 
clinging to him. “Is it safe, Bill?— 
won't there be danger?” 

“QO! he’s goin’ to stay, all right!” 
shouted a voice just outside the door. 
“Don’t worry "bout his pullin’ out ag’in, 
Mis. Toby—we'll tend to that part 
of it.” 

It was the woman who had the fore- 
thought to blow out the light, and it was 
done instantly, before there was time 
for my dull wits to gather what the in- 
terruption really meant. I had noted 
that Toby appeared startled at the first 
word, but certainly he was smiling when 
I last saw his face, nor had he attempted 
to draw his revolver. 

“ That’s Dick Mason, 
asked. 

“Same old Dick,” came the reply, and 
I could now recognize the tones of the 
deputy who had halted me at the cross- 
roads store. “I allowed you'd be pullin’ 
in ternight, when I seed that feller on 
old Jack. Thar’s jest an even dozen of 
us out hyar, so ye mought as well give 
in easy. We're goin’ ter take the two 
of ye.” 

Had the white mule really led me into 
serious trouble? I knew something of 
the nature of deputies and their posses, 
by reason of several years’ residence in 
the Indian Territory. Argument does 
not go far with them, when bent upon 
making an arrest. In all probability 
Toby would put up a fight for his liberty, 
there would be shooting and a man or 
two killed and I must stand a good half 
share of the blame. So far as I could 
see, there was not the slightest chance 
of getting out of it. Toby might break 
away from his would-be captors and 
escape, but my own ignorance of the 
country around about would make it 
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ain’t it?” he 
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folly to attempt flight. On the other 
hand, if I should surrender, it might 
mean two or three weeks in the county 
jail before I could get word to my 
friends. 

The children were crying most piti- 
fully, the little girl clinging around my 
knees almost frantic with fright. I 
stooped and took her in my arms, and 
at that moment Bill Toby again ad- 
dressed our unwelcome visitors. 

“T reckon you’ve got men all ‘round 
the house, Dick?” 

“Ev'ry corner. Mebby you don’t 
know it, but this shanty of your’n leaks 
light, an’ right now thar’s a gun pokin’ 
through ev'ry crack. If you’re goin’ ter 
fight, send ther woman an’ kids out- 
side.” 

“T’ve got nothin’ ter fight for,’ was 
the somewhat unexpected reply. ‘ Bill 
Toby don’t fear ther law, an’ his neigh- 
bors are allus welcome ter call when 
they take a notion. Now, I’m goin’ ter 
strike a light, an’ I want you-all ter come 
right in.” 

“No games, Bill—we’ll fill both of ye 
up with lead in a minute.” 

“T’ve done took off my gun,” re- 
sponded Bill cheerfully. “ Nobuddy aims 
ter show fight—so don’t git skeered. 
Thar!—ther lamp’s | lit 
come.” 


ag’in—now, 


Toby had not only lain aside his re- 
volver and belt, but his hands were held 
above his head in that posture of sub- 
mission commonly insisted upon by 
Southwestern officers when making an 


arrest. “Stick your’n up, _ tew, 
stranger,” he said. “It’s all right-—I‘ll 
fix things in a minute.” 

“Keep ‘em covered, boys,” com- 


manded Mason ; then he opened the door 
and stood on the threshold, revolver in 
hand. “I’m sorry I have ter dew this, 
sill. Why in thunder didn’t you stay 
gone an’ not act ther dern fool? Might 
have knowed we’d tumble when we seed 
ther mule.” 

“Dick,” said Toby quietly, “I told 
you four months ago that I never killed 
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Pete Simmons. I didn’t say I knowed 
who did it, for I had no proof; but, all 


the same, I landed the feller in the county 


jail yesterday at sundown. I follered 
him all over West Tennessee, down in- 
ter Mississippi an’ back ter Arkansaw, 
an’ then I swore out a warrant an’ the 
sheriff of Pemiscott County served it. 
I’m a deputy myself, just now, an’ if 
you'll feel in my vest pocket, you'll find 
papers ter prove what I say. It was a 
stray nigger that done ther killin’, an’ 
all he found in Pete’s pockets was a plug 
of navy an’ four nickels. What’s more, 
he’s told all about it a dozen times afore 
witnesses. Now, who’s ther fool? an’ 
who aint?” 

The officer was studiously examining 
the papers he had taken from his pris- 
oner, and seemed to find some difficulty 
in deciphering them. 

“Readin’ handwrite ain’t my strong 
pint,” said he at length, “ but I kin see 
that these doc’ments are all reg’lar. I’m 
goin’ ter town ter see that nigger, :f my 
hoss’ll kerry me thar; but first I want 
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ter ax Mis. Toby’s pardon for disturbin’ 
of her like we have, an’ I want ter shake 
3ill’s hand an’ give him a drink out of 
my bottle. Derned if I ever did betieve 
what they said about ye, Bill, an’ I hope 
thar ain’t no hard feelin’s ‘cause I tried 
ter dew my duty.” 

“Not a mite,”” responded Toby heart- 
ily. “Tl shake, but I won't drink— 
that part of the bizness is finished for 
me, if I live ter be a thousan’ years old. 
But what are you goin’ ter dew with this 
other feller?—he’s got no papers—an’ 
he brung home my ole Jack mule.” 

“Damn the other feller! ’’ responded 
the officer, slapping me vigorously on 
the shoulder. “He’s the cause of us 
layin’ out in ther swamps this hull blame 
night! If it hadn’t a-been for him an’ 
ole Jack — ” 

And just here the white mule gravely 
thrust his head again through the door- 
way, and drowned the deputy’s complaint 
with an earnest, strident demand for 
more corn. 


(To be Continued.) 
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* Aloft on sky and mountain wall are God’s great pictures hung.’-—WHITTIER. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


From Heaven’s high towers a light supernal streams 
Across the mighty hills at eventide, 
As 'twere some earth bound angel, bearing dreams, 
Had left celestial casements swinging wide, 
Through which the light not meant for mortal eyes 
Flashed for a span across the enraptured skies; 
Touched crag and peak, storm-blasted cliff and scar, 
And snow-capped summits, cold and calm and far. 
And as we stand, as stood on Sinai’s height 
The Hebrew seer, mid storm and tempest’s rush, 
Spreads quick o’er all the brooding wing of night: 
Wraps mount and vale in slumber’s solemn hush. 
After Life’s heat and toil so may the light 


Flash from Heaven’s towers ere comes the hush of night. 


DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 













CHAPTER II.—THE SICKLE-BILL CURLEW. 


S Winter’s strength slowly wanes and the cold sur- 
face of Mother Earth—warmed by the sun’s rays 
and aided by copious showers—begins to relax, 
bulbs and seeds burst their calyces and tiny 
shoots spring upwards, making Nature’s garden once 
more a verdant spot, then it is that the stately sickle 
bills force their way to their breeding home in the Far 
Northwest. A few stop near the salty marshes upon 
the Atlantic coast; but not until 46° latitude has been reached 
can they be called anything but migratory. Each succeeding 

year drives them further north, as Civilization, with its in- 
flux of humanity, strides rapidly in their wake. 

Numenius longerostris or the sickle-bill curlew has the 
tarsus scutellate only in front; plumage rufous of every shade, 
deepest under the wing; no white anywhere. Its breast and sides are marked with 
V or arrow-shaped streaks reversed of darker almost black shades above, varie- 
gated with black, darkest on the crown; back and wings with black lines; tail, 
barred with black lines on rufous; primaries, black and rufous. Bill, black above, 
flesh colored below; in young, upper manible paler; legs, dark; bill, from 6 to 9 
inches, curved in old birds; young, 5 to 6 inches, not curved so much. 

During its migrations the sickle bill ranges from the northern part of the 
British Possessions to the middle of South America and from the Atlantic to about 
5,000 ft. above the plains of Colorado. It breeds west of the Mississippi River 
from 46° latitude to Hudson’s Bay, increasing in numbers from 50° north latitude. 
It builds its nest upon the prairies, seeking high ground in preference to low; lays 
4 large buff-colored eggs, spotted with brown, especially at the base, and pear 
shaped, the smaller ends meeting in the centre. The nest is a rude affair of dry 
grass or sedge, placed in a hollow or under a bunch of buffalo-grass; they hatch 
only once a year, laying about the end of May and leaving the North before the 
cold weather appears. Its food consists of the larve of insects, worms, bugs, 
crickets, grasshoppers, the seeds of various grasses and numerous insects found in 
marshy as well as upland prairies. Ant hills are favorite spots, where they scratch 
down the hills and bore for the eggs, changing their food according to location. 

Prior to their migration in the fall, two or three families flock together—a 
dozen birds being often found in a place; thus affording good shooting before they 
depart southwards. They fly high during their Southern migration in a V shaped 
flock, passing over a wide area of country before they alight. Before they reach 
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the Canadian Line they divide—those 
hatched west of Hudson’s Bay travelling 
through North Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas, whilst those bred to the east- 
ward go toward the Atlantic coast. Dur- 
ing the spring migration, many come 
straight through the United States, as 
well as during their fall flight, usually in 
singles and pairs and flying very high. 

“I have seen good shooting in Sas- 
katchewan, Assiniboia and Manitoba in 
the fall,” I continued, ‘and one morning 
I killed 17 in about 2 hours close to the 
Manitoba line in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota. The novel part of it was, 
if it had not been for a rain-storm, horse 
and buggy, with an umbrella, I might 
not have gotten more than 4 or 5.” 

‘Give us the story!” said Jack. 

“All right! and you shall give the 
benefit of your experiences with N. Hud- 
sonius afterwards,’’ I replied. 

“My contribution will be on N. _bore- 
alis,” cried Joe. 

“Good!” said Jack. “Fill your pipe, 
Joe. How does that Perique strike you?” 

‘Just enough flavor to make it tasty, 
old fellow.” 

“It was during the early fall of ’94, 
whilst practicing my profession in Kitt- 
son County, which adjoins the Canadian 
Line—said line being only a path cut 
through the brush and timber, patrolled 
by mounted police, with ports of entry 
at stated intervals. I received a message 
calling me to a ranch, distant some 5 
miles from the Red River and probably 
10 from the line, upon which I was de- 
tained all night. Next morning I saw 
from the window a half-dozen sickle bills 
flying around and alighting on some 
mown prairie land south of the house. 
I called Ranchman Booker’s attention to 
them, knowing he was fond of hunting. 
He proposed to try them after breakfast, 
hitching up an old mare for the occasion 
that would stand shooting either from 
the buggy or around her. In due time 
we were ready. I got my gun from my 
buggy (for upon my long trips I always 
carried my gun or rifle with me), game 
being plentiful and wolves being fre- 
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quently seen along the trail, We drove 
up within shooting distance and flushed 
and killed one, the rest flying off at the 
report of the gun and alighting further 
away. I got out, picked up my bird and 
walked behind the buggy, which drove 
slowly towards them. I soon got an- 
other, the others flying around us and 
settling down where we first found them. 
I remained by a hay stack, while Booker 
drove around: 2 flew up and came to- 
ward me. These I easily whistled over 
me and made a nice double. Several 
more were observed sailing over and 
alighting upon the prairie beyond; we 
drove after them and scored 2 more (1 
being a godwit). Our shooting alarmed 
several from different points over the 
prairie. I dropped off and stopped be- 
hind some low bushes upon a knoll— 
killing several from here which I whistled 
in that the buggy scared up. Soon it 
began to rain. Booker put up his um- 
brella and drove on as before, making a 
circle around me. I observed several 
birds he had driven up sailing around 
and following the buggy. I walked to- 
ward it and shot one—the others shying 
off but returning as soon as the buggy 
was in motion. I walked behind, shoot- 
ing and picking up; the birds kept cir- 
cling all the time the buggy was still but 
followed in our wake as we moved on. 
The storm soon passed over and Booker 
shut up his umbrella. Almost immedi- 
ately the birds sailed off, alighting at 
different points on the prairie. I got 
into the buggy; he hoisted his umbrella 
again and drove after them, when the 
birds resumed their old tactics, showing 
plainly that the umbrella was the chief 
attraction. In this manner we killed all 
we could find in a space of time not to 
exceed 2 hours and returned home with 
17 curlew and 2 godwit in the buggy. 
“In shooting curlew on the prairies, 
they will usually be found upon the 
highest knolls or mown ground, especi- 
ally just after the grass has been cut. 
When flushed, the best way is to stop, 
hide behind some cover and whistle them 
back or walk on, a their wale 
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apparently paying no attention to them; 
never stand still in plain sight, for they 
will quickly sheer off. The call is an 
imitation of the name with a long- drawn- 
out 0-0-0, encing softly, and repeated 
two or three tinies until their attention is 
attracted. Waving the arms, running in 
a circle, jumping up and down or waving 
a red handkerchief will frequently cause 
them to sail around you.” 

“The inquisitiveness of the curlew is 
shared by many other birds. Thus, the 
red- head on the coast, bays or inlets may 
be toled with a red flag or by a dog 
trained to run up and down the bank in 
front of them, barking loudly and run- 
ning back to cover; but beware of any 
widgeon or baldpate which may be 
among them, as they will swim up al- 
most within range, then swerve to one 
side, fly up and scare away the red-heads 
that may be swimming up,” remarked 
Joe. 

“We find this same inquisitiveness in 
many animals, such as elk, deer and 
especially antelope, also the common bat 
around the electric lights in our cities,”’ 
remarked Jack. 

“I thought bats collected around the 
lights, in pursuit of various kinds of 
moths and beetles, attracted by the 
glare,” said Joe. 

“Doubtless that is the real attraction 
for the greater number, but they will 
persist in doing so when no moths are to 
be seen. Did you ever throw up your 
hat and watch the bats dart at it?” re- 
plied Jack. 

“Would you call the way the Cree 
Indians and half-breeds of the Northwest 
Territory hunt the snowy owl due to in- 
quisitiveness or momentary abstraction 
upon the owl’s part?” I enquired. 

“ How do they hunt them?” enquired 
Jack. 

“The snowy owl is a boreal bird, 
which ranges, during the severe winters 
of the North, through the United States 
as far south as 42°. In fact, I have 


killed them in the Vermillion swamps of 
Ford County, Illinois; but they are 
common in Minnesota and both the 
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Dakotas. The old birds are white, save 
a few spots on wings or tail (I never saw 
a pure white one); young are heavily 
barred with black. They beat the ground 
for their prey, consisting of small birds, 
grouse, ptarmigan, rabbits, etc.; but in 
the cold winter months they are often 
restricted to mole-mice, which little ani- 
mals play upon the top of the snow, re- 
gardless of the weather. Whilst hunting 
they frequently alight upon some point 
of vantage, such as dead trees or grain 
stacks, from which places they are often 
caught by a steel trap placed on the 
highest point. Knowing that these birds 
are hard to approach, hunters take a 
small piece of limp deer hide with the 
hair on, say 6 inches in length and about 
2 in width; this they attach to the end 
of a long string and let it trail behind 
them—passing by the owl perched upon 
some point above mentioned, about a 
hundred or more yards away, paying 
apparently no attention to it. The owl, 
however, which is closely watching, sud- 
denly catches sight of the supposed 
mouse, whose movements are wonder- 
fully real, resembling a mouse suddenly 
disturbed. Little dreaming of danger it 
darts silently at the moving object, upon 
which the hunter, waiting until the owl 
is over the deer hide, suddenly wheels 
and rushes in within shot, before the sur- 
prised owl can realize what has happened. 

“But we digress. The sickle-bill cur- 
lew inhabits both North and South 
America, being also found in Europe, 
especially in the British Isles from the 
southern coast of England to the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. I have killed 
them on the Devonshire coast where the 
Taw and Torridge Rivers join near Ap- 
pledore, at the mouth of the Wash on 
the east coast near Cromer. They were 
also common on the fens of Lincolnshire, 
before old Whittlesea Mere was drained. 
Upon the moors of Dartmouth and sur- 
rounding country they still remain. You 
remember: 


Tis the place, and all around us as of old the cur- 
lews call— 
Dreary gleams about the moorland, flying over 
Locksley Hall.’ 
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“The curlew ranks as a fine table 
bird, commanding a good price in the 
market every where. It is not confined 
to the sea coasts, large marshes or river 
beds, but is found abundantly on the wild 
prairies of the West, especially in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Indian Territory and 
Colorado. 

“The Hudsonian curlew measures 
from 16 to 18 inches. In the United 
States it is a bird of the plains—seeming 
to prefer certain districts. They prefer 
moister ground than the sickle bill for 
feeding, their range being from South 
America to the northern limit of North 
America, and from the Atlantic to the 
eastern edge of Colorado. They nest in 
from 50° to 55° north latitude to the 
extreme end of the British Possessions ; 
lay 4 brownish eggs, marked with rusty 
spots, usually at the blunt end, but all 
more or less speckled; they hatch once 
a year, flocking together like sickle bills 
in families of 2 or more, and migrate 
about the same time or a little earlier, 
according to how far north they have 
been hatched. In their fall migrations 
they fly in straight lines, often collecting 
by hundreds upon the plains, where they 
remain a few days and then move slowly 
southward, according to the weather. 
During the spring migration they arrive 
in small flocks, continually working 
northwards through the day. They seem 
to prefer the society of their own kind, 
although single birds are occasionally 
found with the plovers (both golden and 
bullhead) as well as with the willet; yet 
not so frequently as N. borealis, who 
mixes more than any of the curlews. 
They fly lower than the sickle bills and 
faster, decoying easily to call or whistle, 
whether of their own kind or that of the 
plovers. Their color is rufous, no white 
anywhere, but a lighter tinge of dull 
light brown is found on the belly and 
under the tail; wing, about 9 inches; 
above, pale rufous, barred with black; 
quills, dark with pale bars on inner web; 
tail, dark or blackish with bars of paler 
brown; head, above blackish, with dark 
Stripe running down the neck; tarsus, 
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about 214 inches; bill, straight, about 
3% inches, shorter in young with under 
mandible paler. And now, Jack, let us 
have your Kansas experience,” I con- 
cluded. 

“Something like 10 years ago last 
fall,” continued Jack, ‘‘I had business 
down in Southwestern Kansas, making 
my headquarters at Wichita. There I 
got acquainted with some of the local 
sportsmen, who invited me to take a trip 
with them in a wagon down the Arkansas, 
where good shooting was to be found in 
the bottoms. Plover and snipe were 
moving, ducks and geese were plentiful 
and there was a fair sprinkling of prairie- 
chickens. We laid in a stock of grub 
and ammunition, cleaned our guns, and, 
pulling out one fine morning, hit a trail 
near the river—picking up as we went 
quite an assortment of game, which 
added materially to our camp larder. 
We went into camp before nightfall and 
retired early, so as to be up before sun- 
rise on the morrow. Next morning a 
good many plover were to be seen, with 
an occasional bunch of curlew, the flocks 
of plover (mostly of the black-breasted 
variety) containing many single Eskimos 
scattered among them. 

“After watching them for some time, 
I picked out a point at the edge of a 
long sand-bar, near which they appeared 
to pass over. I filled my pockets with 
shells loaded with No. 7 shot and headed 
for the point, where I found all the cover 
I needed. After shooting quite a num- 
ber of plover, most of which were of the 
black-breasted variety, the Hudsonians 
began to pass by, slowly at first, but it 
was not long before a good flight en- 
sued. The flocks grew larger, evidently 
joining forces; sometimes a hundred 
would sweep by, wheel and come back 
again—alighting upon some high ground 
on the prairie where the grass was short. 
I let the plover go by and shot curlew 
mainly, with an occasional willet or Es- 
kimo. It was all flight shooting, the 
point being a regular crossing place, 
whether they came from one side of the 
river or the other. I have since found 
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that all our shore birds, while passing 
over a tract of country, usually make 
their flight over a certain point. This 
route is followed by the general flight, 
so that, by watching, one can usually hit 
upon the best station, picking your blind 
according to the nature of the ground. 
As noon approached, the boys signalled 
me to come in and I think I never took 
into camp a finer lot of birds—fat and 
plump as could be. 

“I found the boys had been down the 
river after ducks and geese (several of 
the latter being mixed with the pile of 
ducks exhibited). In the afternoon we 
all went off to a good duck pass, which 
they informed me was a great place for 
geese from sundown till dark, when the 
birds come in from their feeding grounds 
to the sand-bars. We had good flight 
shooting and killed lots of ducks. When 
the sun went down we turned our atten- 
tion to the Canada geese, which came in 
as anticipated. We shot as long as we 
could see; then picked our birds and 
returned to camp.” 

“What! you shot after sundown, un- 
til you could see no longer?” exclaimed 
Joe. 

“TI plead guilty to the charge, Joe; 
but you must admit extenuating circum- 
stances. This was some time ago, before 
game laws were thought of in that part 
of the country; besides, all game was 
plentiful,” replied Jack. 

“True! but 25 years ago, when Doc 
and I hunted wild-fowl, he was constant- 
ly impressing upon my mind that I must 
stop shooting the moment I saw the 
flash of my gun,” replied Joe. 

“Correct, Joe! and you have lived to 
see the damage it has done. I was one 
of the pioneers who decried that insane 
practice, but they heeded not my words. 
Hinc illz lachryme,” I replied. 

“After supper,” continued Jack, “we 
lighted our pipes, gathered round the 
camp-fire and laid our plans for the mor- 
row. I intended going after the big 
flocks of Hudsonicus, to find out what 
induced them to collect in such numbers 
—for I had never seen them so plentiful 
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before—but have since found that it is 
not an unusual occurence during their 
migrations in that section. 

‘‘Our camp was close to the edge of 
the river, where we found plenty of drift- 
wood for our fire, the horses being staked 
out nearby, where they could drink and 
feed whenever they wished; the wagon 
was about 75 yds. away on high ground. 
We cut plenty of blue-stem grass and 
reeds from the bank, which made us a 
good bed near the fire, for the nights 
were chilly and a disagreeable wind was 
blowing. After we had turned in for the 
night I lay awake, thinking over the 
events of the day and what the curlew 
were doing and figuring how I would get 
a big run on them in the morning; but 
you know the old adage— 


‘The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.’ 


“About midnight the wind howled and 
came in gusts from all parts, and, before 
we could realize it, the grass all around 
us was on fire; the horses, stamping and 
snorting, pulled up their pins and dashed 
helter-skelter across the river. We 
rushed towards the wagon, but the fire 
forestalled us: higher and higher the 
dry grass blazed—surrounding the wag- 
on with tongues of fire, so we could not 
approach it. A hasty retreat was made 
to the river, where we viewed the blazing 
pile and watched our shells, powder and 
grub—not to mention our game—all go 
up in smoke. It made an inspiring 
spectacle as the fire ran along the prairie 
—large forks of flame licking up the 
grass and darting high in air for nearly 
an hour, until only a bare, blackened 
waste remained to mark the site of our 
camp. Our wagon was burnt up and 
everything destroyed except our guns, 
which fortunately we had in camp with 
us. We caught our horses next morn- 
ing and reached home late the next night 
—footsore, tired and hungry. Such was 
my first experience with a Kansas prairie 
fire. How it happened, always remained 
a mystery hard to solve.” 

We smoked silently for some time, no 
one venturing any remarks, until Jack 
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reminded us that N. borealis was still on 
the docket. 

“N. borealis,” continued Jack, “meas- 
ures about 12 inches in length and re- 
sembles the sickle bill in shape and 
color. Bill, about 214 inches, curved ; 
legs, like Hudsonicus, of a greenish 
brown; the light markings being more 
of a yellowish tinge on body; ashy un- 
der tail. It ranges from the extreme 
north of the British Possessions to South 
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to be mixed with the golden-back plover 
as they sweep along the prairies up to 
the eastern border of Indiana—getting 
rarer as they approach the East, but re- 
appearing in goodly numbers upon the 
marshes of the Atlantic coast. No cur- 
lew mixes so much with other birds as 
N. borealis, it being more commonly dis- 
tributed than either of the others, al- 
though N. longirostris reaches farther 
into Colorado. They are easily recog- 

















THE SICKLE-BILL CURLEW AT HOME. 
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America and from the Atlantic to the 
eastern boundary of Colorado, passing 
over the grounds described for N. Hud- 
sonicus. On our Western plains they 
collect together in small flocks, often 
uniting in the fall, mixing slightly with 
the golden-back and black-breasted plov- 
ers. In their spring migration they are 
widely scattered. In the West they are 
wont to unite in large flocks up to the 
Mississippi River; eastward they appear 





nized, decoy to a whistle of any sort and 
are not hard to kill. They nest from 
latitude 50° north; lay 4 eggs, in shape 
like the other curlews, spotted with 
brown; raise one brood a year; nest on 
the prairies in like manner and migrate 
early in the fall about the same time. 
Their flesh is excellent and commands a 
high price in the market. They appear 
more stupid or are easier to approach 
than either Hudsonicus or longirostris, 
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and are therefore more frequently killed. 
And now for your contribution, Joe,” 
he concluded. 

“T have frequently shot them in Indi- 
ana and Illinois,” said Joe, ‘during their 
spring migration, never in the fall—find- 
ing them singly or mixed with the golden- 
back plover. During one of my hunting 
trips in Nebraska, north of the Platte 
and near the south fork of the Loup 
River, in the fall of 1890, 1 met with 
them in flocks and bunches, sometimes 
killing 25 or 30 in a half-day, the flight 
being best during the morning or even- 
ing. After a rain or on cloudy days 
they seem to fly best. I remember one 
morning, after a heavy rain, I started out 
with about 50 shells and found hundreds 
of them flying around and alighting upon 
the low places, where the water had 
drained from the higher ground of the 
rolling prairie. I did not attempt to de- 
coy them by whistle or other means, but 
picked a place where the flight seemed 
the best; when they settled down in 
another place, I walked over and drove 
them up, usually getting several as they 
rose from the ground.” 

“‘ How many did you kill sitting, Joe?” 
enquired Jack. 

“Think of your own sins, Jack, and 
let mine alone,” answered Joe. “I re- 
member, though,” he continued, “that 
several times when one or two winged 
birds fell, fluttering over the prairie, if I 
stood still the others would wheel and 
come back to them, often giving me a 
good shot.” 


“If you had stooped down and whis- 


tled a few plaintive notes, you could 
have called them back several times, 
especially if one or two winged birds 
were running about over the prairie,” I 
remarked. 

“TI did not think of that,” said Joe, “I 
was too much interested in where they 
went to, or, seeing more coming, would 
endeavor to get. a shot at them while 
picking up my birds.” 

‘‘What were they feeding upon?” en- 
quired Jack. 

“I noticed many birds around ant-hills 
and gopher burrows upon the high places 
and often saw numerous borings in the 
soft places, but I did not think about 
their food at that time.” 

“You ought to have examined their 
crops and stomachs when you got 
home,” said Jack. ‘It would have given 
you a good idea of the places they fre- 
quented. I always make it a rule to 
dissect and examine the contents of a 
bird’s stomach, especially when in new 
territory: it gives you a line on their 
habits and food; then by general obser- 
vation of the surrounding country, you 
can usually tell if they are plentiful; for 
a scarcity of food will drive birds to 
regions where it is more abundant. The 
dryness or dampness of a locality also 
influences all birds in the same propor- 
tion as the food is scarce or plentiful. 
How they find it out, can only be attri- 
buted to bird sense—which, like the 
movements of their wings, we earnestly 
trust the researches of the present cen- 
tury will divulge.” 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW I EARNED MY 





CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By BEATRICE HARLOWE. 


USINESS connected with the firm 
of which my husband is the junior 
partner, was the ostensib'e reason 

why we were spending a brief winter 
vacation in a small town in the northern 
part of New Brunswick—he, for the pur- 
pose of visiting a large lumber camp, 
some 30 miles from civilization (where 
he also proposed to do some shooting) 
and I for the sake of former friends who 
resided 5 or 6 miles from where we were 
staying. Tom was to remain with me 
until after Christmas, as we were to spend 
that day with our friends. On the fol- 
lowing morning he and two other gentle- 
men—with their guide (a well-known 
Indian trapper), their team, guns, snow- 
shoes and other equipments—were to 
start for the very heart of the glorious 
Canadian woods. 

Throughout the day previous we had 
watched, with some anxiety, the steadily 
increasing snowfall—the first big storm 
of the season—and now, on Christmas 
morning, we look out apprehensively 
upon a beautiful world. The snow is 
level with the windows and the lower 
limbs of pines and cedars are completely 
submerged. 

“‘Not much prospect of helping Bob 
and Kitty eat their roast-beef today,” 
Tom says, coming into the sitting room 
where I have been wandering between 
the fireplace and the window ever since 
breakfast; ‘‘the roads are blocked—ab- 
solutely impassable for anything except 
shovels and snow ploughs.” 

“I have been waiting for some one to 
make that statement for the last half 
hour,” I answer, now seating myself re- 
signedly before the fire. 

‘‘Even if they get out the ploughs, 
which of course they will, it would be 
dark night before we reached there.” 

I am dreadfully disappointed and my 
words, if not my face, show it. 


“This is just the right sort of snow for 
a tramp,” he rejoins thoughtfully, look- 
ing out of the window, “and we might 
take the river, it being two miles the 
shorter way, only they haven’t staked 
the road yet and Joe says it might be 
dangerous.”’ 

“Could we not take him with us?” 
I suggested; “he'd be pretty certain to 
know the way they go every winter.” 

“The very thing,” is the brisk assent ; 
“T never thought of it. He may have 
had that possibility in view and the 
couple of dollars to be earned thereby, 
when he made the suggestion. We'll 
try it. How soon can you be ready?” 

I smilingly answer his question by 
pointing to the short-skirted, tailor-made 
suit I am wearing. ‘Kitty must make 
the best of it,” I say, ‘‘or else supply me 
with whatever she may think more fitting 
for the occasion.” But I do give just 
one thought to the dainty silk waist and 
long skirt which I have brought with me 
for this event. By the time that my 
husband reappears with the guide and 
the snowshoes, I am waiting for them, 
dressed in a blanket coat, belted in at the 
waist, and my feet and ankles protected 
by long woolen hose and stout mocca- 
sins. I have packed a pair of light shoes 
and some pretty neck-wear into a small 
satchel which Tom straps across his 
shoulders. We fasten on our snowshoes 
at the very door, a space having been 
cleared for that purpose, and after trav- 
ersing the principal street of the town 
and crossing fields, whose upper fence 
rails are alone visible, we are out upon 
the river. 

It is a most beautiful morning ! 

From a cloudless canopy of deepest 
blue the sun is shining brilliantly upon 
an even, spotless desert of unbroken 
whiteness. 

“Bad look-out for our getting to camp 
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this week, Joe,”’ my husband remarks. 
After we have tramped some distance 
Joe grunts: 

‘“*Roads am broke ’nudder week,” he 
answers; “no go yet. Must wait.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, since necessity 
knows no law. Take care, Joyce. Bet- 
ter not put on too much speed at the 
beginning. We have a long tramp be- 
fore us.” 

“All the better,” I cry—“it’s glorious!” 

And it is. The frosty, exhiliarating 
air and the exercise are making my 
cheeks glow and sending the blood leap- 
ing through my veins till every nerve is 
tingling. He or she who may venture 
on just such a tramp, with just such con- 
ditions of snow and weather and a similar 
unbounded right of way, will find them- 
selves enjoying the very acme of Canadian 
winter sports. 

Our guide is slightly in advance and 
we are leaving a comparatively straight 
track behind us, when we make a sudden 
détour and I perceive the tops of several 
stakes appearing above the snow. I have 
been told what they are. They mark 
the winter fishing grounds of the poorer 
inhabitants of the place—chiefly French 
Canadians. We are keeping nearer to 
the shore, where the forest, in its match- 
less evergreen foliage, crowned now with 
more than royal ermine, comes down al- 
most to the river’s edge. How very 
beautiful it all is—the absolute calm and 
the whiteness ! 

My husband is questioning Joe about 
the shooting possibilities of their pro- 
jected trip, when I suddenly cry out, 
“‘What are they doing that for?”—at 
the same time pointing to some men who 
are busily employed in shovelling and 
clearing a large space, their snow-shoes 
lying on the heaped-up snow beside them. 

‘Haul net. Him big catch last night,” 
Joe answers stolidly. 

“QO! come and see them,” I exclaim 
delightedly—‘“do, Tom! it will detain us 
but a little while and we have never seen 
anything like this before.” 

By the time we draw near to them, 
the men have reached the opening in the 
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ice. They pause for a moment to look 
up as Tom bids them “Good morning,” 
but, with a succession of good-humored 
nods, quickly resume their labor. I 
watch them eagerly. Presently they be- 
gin to pull on the ropes, till gradually 
the mouth of the net is drawn through 
the aperture. They work more slowly 
as they proceed. The pull is evidently 
a heavy one and the men’s faces beam 
with satisfaction as they at length throw 
the meshy trap, filled to overflowing with 
its finny treasure, upon the snow-covered 
ice. There are hundreds of them—silver 
shining beauties, delicately transparent 
and glistening with every movement. 

‘What do you do with them?” Tom 
asks, as they begin swiftly to empty the 
net; “if each of your catches in yonder 
nets proves equal to this one, and if this 
is your customary luck, why, you must 
haul in tons of them during the season.” 
There is a good natured laugh. ‘Not 
too many,” one of the men replies ; “you 
Yankees know a good thing when you 
see it and taste it, and Canadian fish 
never yet went begging in American 
markets. Yes, sir, we ship ’em mostly 
to New York and Boston, though I 
daresay some may get farther west. 

“Do you catch any cod or haddock?” 
I ask, with a visionary, mental glimpse 
of a certain beautiful little river—a tribu- 
tary of the lovely Canadian Rhine— 
where the catching of these particular 
kinds of fish with hook and line and also 
through holes cut in the ice has formed 
the medium of many a winter day’s sport 
for my brothers and myself. 

‘‘Sometimes, ma’am, but we fish most- 
ly for smelt.” 

“What are those you are throwing 
back into the water?”’ 

“«Suckers.”’ 

“Why? are they not good to eat?” I 
ask—“ they look very nice.” 

“That’s as it may be for them that 
likes ’em,” is the answer with a laugh, 
“but they’re a soft, watery lot with no 
more taste to ’em than a clam afore it’s 
cooked.” 

We stay until they reset the net. Till 
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the bags containing the fish—for on ac- 
count of the snow they cannot be packed 
on the ice—are with difficulty hoisted to 
the men’s shoulders, who, having previ- 
ously regained their snow-shoes, form a 
droll procession towards the shore, when 
we also resume our way. 

After a time I look back and perceive 
other men advancing from different di- 
rections towards the fishing stakes, where, 
I presume, a similar scene to that which 
we have just witnessed will be enacted 
many times before the day is ended. It 
is now 11 o'clock. In half an hour we 
ought to be at our destination. We 
tramp steadily on without much talking. 
Every now and then Tom gives vent to 
his exuberance in snatches of hunting or 
boating song and Joe’s stolid face bright- 
ens as his trained ear catches sounds, 
unheard by us, from the adjacent woods. 

I, who now am slightly in advance of 
the two, see the picture first and cry out 
in unbounded admiration. I have sel- 
dom seen anything more beautiful. Just 
here the river takes a sharp curve and 


‘immediately on the other side of the 


bend, and situated on what is evidently 
a narrow tongue of land, are the pictur- 
esque ruins of a long disused water mill. 
The light snow has fringed the silent 
wheel and nestles into the interstices of 
the decaying timbers, the glassless win- 
dows are bordered with it and it rests 
softly upon the tottering and dilapidated 
roof. A steep, thickly wooded hill rises 
in the background, while, a little distance 
away, cluster the pretty homes of a small 
village, all covered with the same flaw- 
less covering and all alike bathed in the 
glory of the bright December sunshine. 
I am springing forward, for what purpose 
I know not, unless to approach nearer to 
the beautiful old wheel, when Joe calls 
out excitedly: “Hi! hi! No safe! No 
By tundaire —” 


come hard frost yet. 
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His warning has come too late. There 
is a strange vibration beneath my feet, a 
sudden sinking of the snow for a con- 
siderable distance around me and then— 
with chattering teeth and shivering limbs 
—I am taking the very coldest bath I 
have ever had in my life. The water is 
not deep. By the time it has reached 
my waist my feet are on the bottom and 
Joe is beside me. He shouts to my hus- 
band to keep back and then to lift me in 
his strong arms, the snow-shoes still 
dangling from my feet, is little more than 
the work of an instant. He is a tall man 
and can easily keep me above the water, 
but I am miserably cold and shivering 
convulsively. A few of his long strides 
bring us to the boundary of the thin ice 
and to where he can lay me upon the 
snow in safety. Tom is dreadfully anx- 
ious and proceeds to wrap me in his 
ulster (of which he has divested himself 
for this purpose) but I will not let him. 
I know that my best chance of escaping 
a severe cold lies in my keeping warm 
only through the briskest of exercise, and 
so we start off at once. I am much ex- 
hausted, but I cannot help thinking how 
funny Joe’s leggings look as he tramps 
on before us, with the icicles hanging to 
them and quivering and glittering at 
every step. He isa good fellow, though, 
and I am grateful. 

The remainder of the way is traversed 
without incident, but for me the beauty 
of the morning is gone—the lustre of its 
glory has departed. The picturesque 
scenery, the fishermen, the old mill, even 
the sunshine itself, melt into insignificance 
before the penetrating warmth of a good 
fire and the luxurious enjoyment of an 
equally good dinner. Which latter, Tom 
announces to Bob and Kitty—who are 
overwhelming me with their kindly atten- 
tions—in consideration of my icy bath 
and heroic fortitude, I have fairly earned. 














A NOVEMBER DUCK HUNT. 


By GEORGE J. BICKNELL. 


It was still only 4 o'clock on a raw 
blustering morning in November, as Lou 
and I, after a 5-mile drive from town, 
drove into the barn-yard of a farmer 
friend. The night before we had de- 
cided to have a duck hunt on this far- 
mer’s slough, for the cold weather was 
sending the wild-fowl down from the 
North in large numbers and we were 
anxious to get a few of them before al! 
had gone South. 

After putting our horse in the barn 
we immediately set off for the slough, 
heavily laden with our paraphernalia. 
The slough was about a half-mile away, 
extending 2 miles from east to west and 
a mile in width. Toward the east the 
faintest suggestion of the approach of 
the sun to the horizon was visible. We 
hastened on in the dusk, crossing sev- 
eral bogs and ditches in the pasture ad- 
joining the hunting grounds. Crawling 
under a fence, we were at once at the 
eastern edge of the marsh. Some- 
where, hidden in the thick mass of grass 
and rushes before us, was our canoe. It 
was to be no light task to find it, and as 
we stood there, wondering in which di- 
rection it would be best to start our 


search, the quiet and dismal atmosphere 
of the place impressed us. Rushes were 
everywhere, their tall, dark stalks being 
the only visible thing on the slough. Be- 
low them was the icy water upon which 
we thought were probably many sleep- 
ing ducks. Possibly there might be 
some over in that suspicious looking 
clump of rushes to our right. After 
wading and plowing through mud and 
water for some time, we at last found 
the object of our search; but still there 
was plenty of work before us. The wa- 
ter was not deep enough to float both 
the weight of the canoe and ourselves, so 
we pushed it into a deeper channel. In 
doing so our feet sank into the mud a 
foot or more and in order to extricate 
ourselves we were compelled to seize 
the sides of our craft. Then, as we 
pulled with all our might, the mud sud- 
denly gives way and my companion falls 
headlong into the water—splashing it in 
all directions and warning every living 
creature within the radius of a mile that 
enemies lurked near. I myself fared less 
disastrously. 

Flop! flop! whirr! whirr! go the 
wings of a big flock of mallards. Quack! 
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quack! sounds the voice of the leader as 
they rise from a little open spot near us, 
surrounded on all sides by cat-tails, and 
quickly disappear into the hazy light. 
Lou, who seems little affected by his 
wetting, tells me it is high time we are 
moving on, if we expect to get anything. 
Deep water is soon reached. Climbing 
into the canoe with great care—for fear 
of upsetting the frail bark—we seat our- 
selves, one at each end, and taking the 
paddles, guide the canoe stealthily along 
the water, taking pains not to touch the 
rushes which, rising to a height of 4 or 


5 feet, effectively shut out any exten- 
sive view of our surroundings. Finally 
we reach a large area of clear water—a 
good place to put out the decoys. After 
arranging these, we paddle over to a 
dense growth of cat-tails and rushes— 
striking the tough stems apart with our 
useful paddies and thus making a path 
for the canoe to glide into. We now 
firmly anchor our unsteady conveyance 
by weaving rushes around its frame- 
work and are at last securely ensconced 
within our natural blind, ready for the 
ducks. 

How distinctly one hears even the 
faintest noise at an early morning hour 
on a country slough. A farmer’s dwell- 
ing place is situated close to the north 
shore of the marsh and from it comes a 
medley of sounds. The cows are bel- 
lowing impatiently, waiting to be 
milked, and near the house some one is 
chopping wood, for the breakfast fire. 
From our friend’s farm-house come the 
unmelodious peals of the old dinner 
bell, summoning the farm hands to an 
early repast. And now our attention is 
abruptly diverted from the more distant 
to the close at hand, by a sound half-way 
between the quack of a duck and the 
squeak of some high note on a musical 
instrument prodigiously out of tune— 
the detestable cry of the hated mud-hen. 
However, this is answered by a call 
quite pleasing to the sportsman’s ear— 
the sharp, shrill note so often given by 
the blue-wing teal in its flight. We 
crouch low, covering each other with 
weeds and not daring to move a muscle. 
Nearer they come, flying just above the 
rushes—their wings, beating the air with 
the speed of an electric fan, making a 
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sound not unlike a sudden gust of wind. 
They hover over the decoys. Then our 
guns speak in no uncertain tones and the 
teal double up in little bunches as they 
bring their outstretched wings close to 
their bodies, and with a tremendous ef- 
fort regain their former speed—flying 
away as if shot from a cannon’s mouth. 
All did not go, however. Six lifeless 
forms, their little breasts showing above 
the water, tell of the destructive power 
of the modern choke-bore. But not all 
our shooting was so easy as this early 
morning call. Other ducks kept drop- 
ping in from time to time, and many 
were the unaccountable misses made. 
However, we staid in the game till 
the morning flight ceased, when we pad- 
dled out into the open and retrieved a 
total of 19 ducks—14 of the bunch be- 
ing teal and 5 mallards. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SINGLE-ACTION. 


The Colt and Smith & Wesson people 
are manufacturing what I consider the 
best revolvers in the world—placing a 
variety of models and calibres within the 
reach of the shooters that, at first 
thought, would seem to leave little more 
to be desired in the way of a strictly first- 
class belt revolver. But from the up-to- 
date revolver shot’s standpoint these 
companies would make no mistake in 
placing on the market a single-action 
swing-out cylinder revolver of medium 
weight and calibre of the type described 
by A. W. Lowdermilk in the June 
Sports AFIELD. It is true that there are 
revolvers that can be had of the weights, 
lengths and calibre that he suggested; 
but as has been clearly shown, these re- 
volvers, while being all that could be de- 
sired in double-action guns, are objected 
to by many simply because they are 
double-action, and, while none will claim 
that the small-calibre double-action is 
lacking in any respect, there are a mul- 
titude of shooters who will contend that, 
for a belt revolver, a single-action is far 
preferable to any type of arm that so 
far has ever been offered the shooter. 
And one who wishes to be enumerated 
with this class of shooters, is 

AsHLey A. HAInes, 

Salmon Arm, British Columbia. 
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DEER HUNTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 





It was in the fall of 1904 that 3 hopeful 
hunters started on an overland trip for 
the great park region of the Adirondacks, 
in quest of deer and incidentally any 
other game that might be found in that 
region. The party consisted of Owen 
Johnson, Frank Wilder and the writer. 
We established our camp some 10 miles 
north of Loon Lake. Deer were quite 
numerous, but the hunting was difficult, 
owing to the dryness of the woods. 
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peater, I started out alone for whatever 
luck might come my way. The weather 
was ideal: high clouds hung thickly 
overhead, effectually shutting out the 
sun, and the temperature, just above 
freezing, made a fine tracking snow; not 
a breath of wind was stirring. Traveling 
a southwesterly course, I had gone about 
a mile from camp when I sighted a large 
deer, which, having seen me first, was 
making for cover at a lively rate. I im- 
mediately formed a resolution to capture 
that identical animal, and started to carry 

















A WISCONSIN DEER HUNT.—‘*Camp Good Luck,”’ 


Compliments of EMIL RUPRECHT, La Crosse, Wis. 


Near Athens, Wis. 





Fortune did not favor our efforts to any 
great extent for the first few days, al- 
though Owen did succeed in killing -1 
deer. The next day was Election Day 
and proved to be a lively one forme. I 
did not run for office, but I did run for 
deer. About 2 inches of snow fell dur- 
ing the night and only a hunter knows 
what possibilities it brings. I was first 
to discover the snow, and, rousing the 
others, hastily prepared for the hunt. 
Taking a small lunch and making sure 
I had plenty of cartridges for my re- 





it out. I had heard that a man will out- 
travel a deer in an all-day race. Taking 
the track, I found my game had made a 
bold run for about a mile, nearly straight- 
away, before halting in a dense growth 
of underbrush; out of which I heard him 
hastily depart at my approach. Differ- 
ent tactics were now adopted by him and 
I was obliged to keep close on his trail, 
which purposely led under large clumps 
of evergreens that had caught the snow, 
leaving no track. This trick was easily 
met by rounding the whole bunch, tak- 
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ing the track where he came out. Many 
were the dodges this wily old chap tried, 
in order to lose himself—a favorite one 
being to back-track himself for a short 
distance, then make a tremendous leap 
sideways into a clump of bushes or a 
large patch of grass. But after about 3 
hours of this cross-tag, evidences of fa- 
tigue began to show in his signs and I 
caught an occasional glimpse of his fine 
figure as he would take a fresh start— 
always now from his nest. He would 
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meadow. My repeater spoke 3 times— 
the last shot bringing him down just as 
he was entering the timber on the other 
side. 

I was very glad the chase was over 
and discovered it had warmed me up 
somewhat and that my lunch was small 
indeed. Preparing my game and hang- 
ing him up consumed nearly an hour. 
It then suddenly dawned upon me that I 
had been traveling without consulting 
my compass, which I now discovered 
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A WISCONSIN DEER 
Compliments of EMIL RUPRECHT, La Crosse, Wis. 


HUNT.—Sunday in Camp. 





make a run and gain on me, walk a short 
distance and then lie down with his eyes 
on his back track. Resting as long as 
he dared, he would leap about 10 ft. di- 
rect from his nest. This race was kept 
up until about 1 o’clock, when I saw an 
opportunity of outwitting my game by 
anticipating his hiding place, and, half- 
circling, I forced him from cover across 
a meadow, where I hoped to get a fair 
shot. He came from cover like a rocket, 
making for the heavy timber across the 


had been left in camp. However, not 
knowing the direction to camp, the com- 
pass would not have been of use. How 
was I to get back that night? Only one 
way: back-track myself. After travel- 
ing for about a mile I was making a big 
cut-off, when, in passing some old pine 
tops, a large fawn scudded from behind 
them into the jack pines nearby. I won- 
dered how the fawn could make so much 
noise in getting through the brush, when, 
to my surprise and delight, I came across 
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a track that I instantly recognized as 
that of abear. I thought it good fortune 
to be on a fresh bear track; for, of all 
the game in that region, I especially 
wished to get a bear. Not knowing so 
much about bears then as I did two days 
later, I started out after him at my best 
pace and could soon hear him as he tore 
through the brush, which he seemed to 
have a special liking for. I soon dis- 
covered that the bear was more effective- 
ly built for brush traveling than I, and, 
as long as he insisted on staying in it, 
my chances for sighting him were very 
slim indeed. But the race went merrily 
on. 
Finally, however, he left the brush, to 
enter a tungled tamarack swamp. Here 
all his movements were plain and some 
of his tactics were identical with those 
of the deer I had so successfully followed 
—all but the side lunges. At one place 
he began at the top of a fallen tamarack, 
which was several feet from the ground, 
and started to travel its length; when 
near the middle the loose bark slipped 
off and he fell broadside into the slush 
and mud, leaving great nail marks on 
the log where he tried to save himself. 

Presently I discovered that darkness 
was fast approaching and I felt that I 
would not see camp that night. Taking 
a last look at that track, I wondered if a 
man could out travel a bear. 

Standing on a log, I viewed the situa- 
tion. Everywhere fallen tamaracks, 
caused by the terrible fires that had 
swept that country the preceding sea- 
sons. Knowing no difference in direc- 
tions, I struck for the most open looking 
country. Meanwhile it had grown dusk, 
and by the time I was fairly out of the 
swamp the darkness was complete, ex- 
cepting that I could distinguish objects 
on the snow. Expecting nothing but to 
lie out all night I thought I might as 
well build and maintain a good fire, as in 
that way I could get some much-needed 
rest. I gathered a large heap of pine 
needles, which heap I suspect is now the 
favorite nest of some mouse or chip- 
munk; for, look as I did through all my 
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pockets, I was unable to find a match. 
The only thing, then, was to move on, as 
it was already getting cold and after 
traveling over a ridge about half a mile 
I came across two parallel strips of tall 
grass, which told me it had been an old 
toll-road. Thinking that by following 
this trail I might come to some shelter, 
I followed it for perhaps a mile, to where 
it branched off and was lost. Looking 
to my right, I thought I discovered the 
outlines of a roof covered with snow, 
and, going there, found an old logging 
camp, but fire had made ruins of all the 
buildings except what had evidently been 
the office. This seemed to have been 
recently fitted up, as the door was barred 
on the inside and the place was deserted. 
A window in the end was nailed on the 
frame inside, and, as I thought the situa- 
tion warranted my getting in if possible, 
I pushed in the sash and crawled in. 
Here I was delighted to find a stove, 
with wood, cooking utensils and provi- 
sions, and also noted that the cabin was 
well located near a small lake, where I 
procured water; but it was only after a 
half-hour or more of groping that I found 
matches. I thought then that my cup 
of good fortune was certainly full. Mak- 
ing myself comfortable, I decided to take 
up the bear trail the next morning and 
so lay down on the straw bunk to rest. 
The first break of day found me on my 
back track to where I had left the chase 
the previous night, and soon after dawn 
I sighted Bruin’s nest, where he had 
passed the night among the soft branches 
of a fallen balsam; but, on sighting me, 
he beat a hasty retreat. I took up the 
chase, trying to cut off his retreat. Al- 
though I rushed that bear all day, his 
only sign of weakening was that his feet 
began to bleed. But, just before dark- 
ness, I came upon him, and with two 
well-aimed shots made him mine. 

After spending the night in the same 
cabin, I immediately started for our 
camp and reached it about 3 p.m. I 
found that my companions were very 
much worried about me, after my second 
night’s absence, and had sat up all night, 
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firing guns and keeping a fire burning. 

The luck my friends had I will tell of 

another time. J. P. FLETCHER. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 





A WISCONSIN DEER HUNT. 





Pictures showing the camps of deer 
hunters are always interesting to sports- 
men, awakening as they do memories of 
happy days afield in the pine barrens of 
the Carolinas, the cloud reaching slopes 
of California’s famed Sierras, or the great 
tamarack reaches of that Pearl of the 


dale or some other camera man gets the 
right focus, Taking ’em by and large, 
the photos here shown are eloquent of 
our great peaceful North Woods with 
their abundance of game, both fur and 
feather, and fortunate indeed is he who 
can tread their leafy aisles when the au- 
tumn days have come, 





Our Mr. Frank L. Stick writes as fol- 
lows from Rockford, Ills.: ‘Bob White 
is rather scarce in this locality, but by 
going 10 or 15 miles from the city fairly 
good shooting may be had. On Oct. 17 














A WISCONSIN DEER HUNT.—Our Last Day in Camp. 
Compliments of EMIL RUPRECHT, La Crosse, Wis. 





Great Lakes district—Wisconsin. In the 
photo of the 9 hanging deer (the result 
of a two-weeks hunt in Taylor County, 
Wis.) La Crosse and Wausau sportsmen 
will recognize the features of Messrs. 
Covey, Wehrle, Winger, Tisdale, Ru- 
precht, Krenzky and Mohr. 

The first picture shows our friends’ 
camp the morning after the first snow of 
the season; next we have a Sunday 
view, with Aleck the cook announcing 
dinner, though he obligingly halts at the 
entrance of the mess tent while Mr. Tis- 


Dr. Walter Helm saw a covey of these 
gamy fellows which were yet in down. 
The fledgelings and their busy little 
mother ran along the road in front of his 
automobile for a considerable distance 
before taking tothe brush. These birds 
were a second or possibly a third brood 
and were unusually late, as I have never 
observed them in the down after Oct. 2 
—the last brood being usually hatched 
in the fore part of September. By Nov. 
1 the covey observed by Dr. Helm will 
be on the wing, though weak flyers.” 











The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his ppanion and foll 
wral desire to be uséful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 











RAISING WINTER PUPPIES. 

As a rule it is not wise to attempt to 
raise puppies in winter, especially in the 
more ‘Northern States, unless elaborate 
and adequate provisions are made for 
their care, Breeders who have commo- 
dious kennel quarters, with heating and 
cooking accommodations, can success- 
fully manage a few litters, but the small 
breedér, with a barn and a dry-goods 
box for his only use, is severely handi- 
capped. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that the small breeder finds it most 
desirable to raise a litter in cold weather, 
and to him we would offer the following 
advice. 

Prepare two boxes of equal size ; cover 
each ‘box with canvas or’ blankets, to 
keep off draughts; when the puppies are 
born, remove to the second box—having 
first warmed it by letting a lantern burn 
inside foran hour. Don’t have too much 
bedding in' the box, as the newly born 
puppies will keep warmer right against 
the bottom. Dry the box in which the 
puppies were born, putting in fresh bed- 
' ding, and in the course of another week 
change the puppies again— following this 
méthod until they are old enough to care 
fot themselves. ° on 


WINTER QUARTERS. 





How are you going to keep your dog 
this winter? Are you going to KEEP 
him or let him keep himself? Are you 
going to let him lie around the hot stove 
in your office all day and then turn him 
loose on the cold world at night? or are 
you going to provide him with comfort- 
able sleeping quarters, as any humane 
person should? 

How would you—yes, you, Mr. Good- 
fellow—like to be turned out in the back 
yard on a zero night in December with 
the pale moon and the cold stars for 
company? Treat your canine compan- 
ion as you would a human member of 
your family. If he is with you during 
the day, enjoying the warmth of the 
hard-coal heater, provide him with a rug 
in your house at night. If he is familiar 
with freezing weather and is kept out of 
doors, at least provide him with a dry- 
goods box with plenty of straw, so that 
he can slumber in comfort for a few 
hours. Just use a little common-sense 
in his treatment. That is all. 
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AIREDALE PUPPIES. 





We do not remember having ever seen 
a better picture of a litter of Airedales 
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— 





than the one here shown. The little 
rascals are so lively that it is difficult 
to get even a snap-shot at them—which 
probably accounts for the.rarity of such 
photographs. The cut herewith is of 
a litter sired by the Culbertson Ken- 
nels’ imported dog, Waterside Wizard ; 
the dam being same kennels’ By Thorn. 
They were whelped Aug. 1, 1905, and 
are named and owned as follows; Cul- 
bertson Doctor (Miss Caroline Dudley, 
Chicago); Culbertson Daredevil (Capt. 
R. R. Wallack, 11th U. S. Cavalry); 
Culbertson Dapper (C. R. Hunt, Atlan- 
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try. Each pack was run 6 days. At the 
end of this time there had been no kill, 
so that the judges found the award a 
little difficult. It was, however, given 
to Harry W. Smith of the Grafton Hunt. 

This decision settles, in a way, the 
much-discussed question of the superior 
and relative qualities of native and im- 
ported foxhounds in this country. Let 
it be said, however, that while the Graf- 
ton Hunt’s American hounds won the 
match, the Middlesex pack (of which A. 
H. Higginson is M. F. H) furnished 
most excellent sport during the trial and 

















AIREDALE PUPPIES.—A LIVELY BUNCH. 





tic, Iowa); Culbertson Diadem (Dr. E. 
Copeland, Milwaukee); Culbertson’s 
Daughter (W. J. Hambley, Succasunna, 
N. J.); and Culbertson’s Damsel (Cul- 
bertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa). 


in 


RESULT OF THE FOXHOUND TRY-OUT. 








On Nov. 1, there met in the Piedmont 
Valley, Virginia, the English and Ameri- 
can packs—ready and eager for the try- 
out which was attracting the attention 
of the sporting world all over the coun- 


won the applause of every man who wit- 
nessed the runs. Mr. Higginson has 
shown himself a true sportsman, and, 
when asked if he had anything to say re- 
garding the decision, answered, ‘‘I came 
to the Piedmont Valley with the idea of 
endeavoring only to furnish good, clean 
sport. I think I have done this and am 
satisfied.” 

The country in which the trials were 
made was a stiff one and the riders and 
hounds, with the exception of those of 
the Grafton Hunt, were practically un- 
acquainted with the country. Possibly 
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it was this fact which did much to help 
out the runs of the American hounds. 
During the entire match, both Mr. Hig- 
ginson of the Middlesex and Mr. Smith 
of the Grafton had been regular in their 
attendance at the meets, although the 
former had two broken ribs and the lat- 
ter, as the result of a cropper, has been 
riding with a broken foot in a plaster 
cast. They have both shown themselves 
true game and the old Bay State has 
reason to be proud of the pluck shown 
during the entire try- out. 

Many a fall has been recorded—42 
of the riders having had bad croppers. 
Among them was Mrs. Thomas W. 
Pierce of Topsfield, Mass., considered by 
experts to be the best all-round sports- 
woman in New England; her hunter, 
The Champion, in jumping a stone wall, 
over-reached and cut his tendons, Mrs. 
Pierce falling over a pile of stones and 
knocking out one of her front teeth. 
While The Champion will never run 
again, his owner very gamely mounted a 
green horse and continued the run which 
ended at Baldhill Woods. Mrs. Laden- 
burg of New York, so well-known as a 
horsewoman in England and America, 
went down at a stone wall, the fall being 
occasioned by a standing jump which 
was made almost necessary by a difficult 
take-off. Almost in the next field, Dr. 
H. A. Spitler of Loudoun County came 
to grief over a stone fence—sailing high 
in the air when his green young hunter 
rushed the fence and bucked over it. 
The most serious fall of all was that of 
James K. Maddux, M. F. H. of the 
Warrington Hunt and one of the judges 
at the trial; he was riding his grand- 
looking mare (Firefly, by Torchlight), 
when he came to grief over a stone wall, 
topped with 2 strands of wire; he es- 
caped with a badly cut arm. 

The work of the English hounds is 
considered most excellent, as they, in the 
face of a stiff wind, caught the scent 
when all the fox-hunters imagined the 
day would be blank. That the English 
hounds created a splendid impression is 
beyond dispute, and those followers of 
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the American-breds who have heretofore 
sneered at the massive British foxhound 
have been the first to acknowledge their 
mistaken impression and to take off their 
hats to Middlesex. Even Mr. Maddux, 
one of the judges, told Mr. Higginson 
that the work of his pack had proved a 
revelation to him and that he had no 
idea English hounds could run so fast 
and true in such difficult country as the 
Piedmont Valley. 

The only unfortunate drawback in the 
proceedings was the arrest of Mr. Hig- 
ginson, M. F. H. Middlesex pack, who 
rode inadvertently over Anson Payne’s 
field; the owner admitted that no dam- 
age was done, but insisted upon the pay- 
ment of $100—adding that non-payment 
would mean a warrant for every one of 
the men and women who had been out 
during the match, holding them till all 
cases had been tried. A compromise 
was effected on account of the incon- 
venience that the action would bring, 
and the Middlesex Master of Hounds, 
with his usual courtesy, made a present 
to Payne of $50—saying, as he handed 
it to him, ‘(I thank you for the splendid 
Virginian hospitality you have extended 
to me—a stranger—and I want to say to 
you, if you ever come to Massachussetts, 
I will gladly have you ride over my land 
and will promise not to have you ar- 
rested.” Pocketing the money, Mr. 
Payne walked off with never a word. 
Let it not be thought that the owners 
of estates in the Piedmont Valley counte- 
nanced this incident, for it was universal- 
ly condemned as the only disagreeable 
event which had occurred during the ten 
days’ run. Much excitement was fur- 
nished on Nov. 13, when the Middlesex 
hounds killed a red fox in the open, after 
2% minutes run. The circumstances, 
however, which surrounded the kill were 
so extraordinary that the Master of 
Hounds desired a full investigation made. 
It was then learned that one McCauley, 
who lived near Middlebury, had for 
several months a tame fox. This he 
sold to Mr. Hall, who lived on the Duffy 
estate. Although Hall rode to hounds 
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the morning of the kill, and was present 
at the time, he neglected to mention that 
his tame fox had escaped until accused 
in the matter. It was a particularly 
embarrassing situation for Mr. Higgin- 
son, who, like a good sportsman, was 
active-in unearthing the mystery, which 
from the first he denounced as “fishy.” 
The hospitality of the country was ex- 
tended in a very lavish manner to the 
sportsmen connected with both of the 
hunts—Col. Dulaney, Hunter Dulaney, 
Mr. Carter, Henry Oxnard, Mr. Sibert, 
Henry Fairfax and many others keeping 
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Ind., and will be entered at most of the 
prominent bench shows this winter. 





SHORT BARKS. 





TueE Airedale terrier is the great spe- 
cialty “down East,” and much rivalry is 
in evidence between the Airedale Terrier 
Club, which has its headquarters at 
Philadelphia, and the Airedale Terrier 
Club of New York City. The Philadel- 
phia Airedale men are trying to breed a 
home product that will win over the best 
New York dogs, which as a rule are im- 




















AILEEN OF CULBERTSON. Owned by C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, lowa. 





open house for the Northern visitors who 
followed the hounds. 
M. H. NortTHEnND. 





A BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER. 





The picture herewith produced is that 
of the young Irish setter, Aileen of Cul- 
bertson (A. K. C. S. B. 90,838), by 
Shamrock Signal ex Lady Pat. Aileen 
has just completed her education in the 
field at the .hands of Clemer Bell, the 
well-known trainer of Oakland City, 


portations of the best England can pro- 
duce. Such rivalry, when conducted in 
a friendly spirit, cannot help but improve 
the American Airedales. 


* 
* * 


On Nov. 15 to 18 the Boston Terrier 
Club held its specialty show at Boston. 
The Boston terrier is to the dog fancier 
what the orchid is to the horticulturist. 
While the type is well defined, the breed 
is yet so new that there is an endless 
variety of forms and types and no certain 
prognosis can be depended upon asa re- 
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sult of mating two individuals. This 
lends interest to Boston terrier breeding 
and is one of the secrets of the popular- 
ity of this interesting little dog. 
a ’ * 

Our Does, the leading kennel paper 
of England, is authority for the follow- 
ing skit, which might well be applicable 


to some of the suburban R. R. stations 
around Chicago. 


A farmer, who expected a dog kennel by rail, 

sent his ‘‘orra man’’ with horse and cart to a 
wayside station in the Highlands to fetch it. On 
arriving and finding none of the officials about the 
place, he decided on taking away what he thought 
was a kennel. Hailing a passing stranger, they 
managed to load it on the cart. 
+ A short distance along the road, on his way 
home, the carter met the station-master, who said, 
‘*Hello! what have you got there?’’ The carter 
said he had been sent for the kennel, and, seeing 
no one about, he had brought it away. ‘‘ Kennel, 
man!’’ said the official—‘‘kennel? Why, you 
have taken the station !’’ 


* 
+ * 


TueE Thorn Airedale Kennels, Kanka- 
kee, Ills., have purchased the entire stock 
of the Furness Kennels of New Lenox, 
Ills. The purchase includes some im- 
ported stock and a number of choice 
American breds. This consolidation 
makes the Thorn Airedale Kennels one 
of the strongest Airedale kennels in the 
West - including, as it does, the well- 
known winner, Briar Thorn and the im- 
ported dog, Thorn Dumbarton New- 
coyne. 

* 
* a“ 

UNDER a new ruling of the A. K. C., 
the Novice Class is for American-bred 
dogs only and all dogs entered in this 
class must have sufficient pedigree to 
establish such breeding. Awards to 
dogs entered without particulars will be 


cancelled. 


* 
* a 


As many of our readers are not posted 
on the modus operandi of registering 
their dogs, we would suggest that they 
write A. P. Vredenburgh, Sec’y A. K. 
C., 55 Liberty St., New York City, who 


will forward all necessary blanks and 
furnish such information as may be 
needed without any expense to the en- 


quirer. 


* 
* * 


THE New England Beagle Club’s 12th 
annual field trial was held at Grafton, 
Mass., Nov. 13, and was followed by the 
Specialty Bench Show. These sturdy 
little hounds are very much in favor 
among the sportsmen of the Berkshire 
Hills and the annual trials are of great 
interest, bringing together all the most 
prominent beagle breeders of America 
and a long string of the best dogs. 

* ° * 

THERE will be bench shows at Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 17; New York City, Feb. 12; 
Boston, Feb. 20; Washington, Pa., Feb. 
28; Pittsburg, March 7; Patterson, N. 
J., March 14, and Detroit, March 21. 


Dates for the Chicago show have not yet 


been announced. 


x 
* * 


THE Brockton District Kennel Club 
holds its show at Brockton, Mass., Nov. 
21st and 22d. There is a great deal of 
local interest in dogs around Brockton 
and a successful show is assured. 


* 
* * 


Tue Colorado Springs Kennel Club 
of Colorado and the North Shore Ken- 
nel Club of Massaghussetts have made 
application for activé membership in the 
A. K C. 


* ° * 

THE Toy Spaniel Club holds its show 
in New York, Dec. 7 and 8. The Peo- 
ples Pet Stock Association holds a show 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec. 12 to 15. 


* 
* * 


Tue Philadelphia Dog Show Associa- 
tion holds its annual bench show at 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29 to Dec. 2. 


oe 
* ~ 


Tue Crystal Palace show at London 
last month had 3,503 entries. 
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EDITORIAL. 


e * 
THE RUNAWAY FROM NATURE. 











Strange things have happened within 
our time, but, among social changes, 
there has been nothing stranger than 
men’s flight from the fields and their 
swarming together in cities. When our 
first Federal census was taken, in 1790, 
only 1° American in 30 lived in a town 
of over 8,000 inhabitants. So late as 
1860 the proportion of city folk to coun- 
try folk was only 1 to 5. In 1900 it 
was I to 2; and more than 14,000,000 
of us dwelt in cities of over 100,000 in- 
habitants. These figures are for the na- 
tion at large. They do not show how 
rapidly the cities are draining the rural 
districts in those relatively small sections 
of our country that dominate the whole. 
More than four-fifths of our city folk, 
in 1900, were massed in the North At- 
lantic and North Central divisions. In 
Rhode Island 8 persons out of 10 lived 
in cities; in Massachusetts the urban 
element was 76 per cent; in the State 
of New York it was 68% per cent. On 
the 22 square miles of the borough of 
Manhattan there were hived more peo- 
ple, in 1900, than in 140 resided in all 
the cities of the United States. These 
census returns stand only for actual res- 
idents within city limits; they do not 
include the swarms of suburbanites 
whose working hours are spent in town. 
The suddenness of this turn of our 
people from a rural to an urban life 
and the magnitude of the gathering 
toward common centres suggest the mar- 
shaling of armies rather than a migra- 
tion. If this were a mere matter of 
flitting from one place to another, we 
would scarce turn our eyes to the spec- 
tacle; for our fathers thought nothing 
of moving a thousand miles or so to 


take their chances among strangers, and 
no more do we. But the serious thing 
about this flight from the fields, as I 
have called it, is not that the course of 
our flitting has changed, but that we are 
seeking and finding a mode of life ut- 
terly different from that of our ancestors 
through ages past, and quite inconsistent 
with what they thought needful for a 
happy and wholesome existence. 

Within the memory of young men it 
was a matter of course that if an Amer- 
ican were dissatisfied with his sur- 
roundings he should go West. The path 
of the young and adventurous led to the 
ranch, to the mining camp, to the prairie 
farm, or to some other hardy occupa- 
tion connected with the soil. Thus for 
two centuries have our people migrated ; 
but, through all these changes of habitat, 
they were still continuing the free, 
sturdy, outdoor life, for which human 
limbs, and lungs and hearts seem physio- 
logically fitted. 

Conditions in America have suddenly 
changed. The continent has been sub- 
dued and peopled. There are no longer 
vast “ un-man-stifled places,” offering 
homesteads to Young America. And 
farm life has lost its old attractions. 
It lost them when the surrounding for- 
ests were cleared away, the game driven 
off, the streams befouled, when all the 
good lands were taken up, when fences 
became hostile boundaries, when ten- 
ancy began to supplant proprietorship 
and social distinctions arose between 
man and man even in rural districts. 
Farming, always and at its best, was a 
severe and solitary occupation; but for- 
merly it had the compensations of equal- 
ity and independence. 

“There the richest was poor, 
And the poorest lived in abundance.” 

These compensations it has lost, and, 
for the American boy of today, farm 
life is nothing but a dreary, hopeless 
grind. It lacks, too, the spice of ad- 
venture, the joy of the chase, the husk- 
ing bees and quilting parties, the house- 
raisings and other frolics in which neigh- 
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bor helped neighbor and all met on terms 
of perfect equality. It lacks the induce- 
ments of a free choice of location and 
the chance of a rapid rise in value, which 
leavened the lives of our pioneers. Our 
country lads are now quick to see, or 
think they see, that if they would rise in 
life and realize a worthy ambition they 
must leave the farm. So the more restless 
of them, usually the brightest, go to 
“clerk it” in the nearest village. Nor 
have they clerked it long before they find 
that even this is not their Mecca. The 
small town, East or West, is not what it 
used to be. Once it had its own manu- 


factures, with all the consequent hum . 


and bustle, enterprise and individuality. 
These have ceased to be. Manufactures 
have been centralized in cities. The 
small town has become a mere distribut- 
ing agent to the surrounding country. 
The men of brains and energy who once 
infused life into the village community 
have left it and the place is dull and 
stagnant. The world’s business is done 
in our great cities and there lie the 
young man’s hopes of success. 
Countryboy hears, too, that life in 
cities is more attractive than rural life. 
Instead of the manual toil, the exposure 
and isolation of the farm, or the dulness 
and monotony of petty routine in the 
village, there is in the city a call for 
intellectual achievement; there is an 
endless stream of human life that ex- 
hilarates the onlooker with fresh views 
and impulses; there is always something 
“going on.” The hours of labor are 
shorter, the pay is higher, the oppor- 
tunities for employment are greater, the 
field for ambition is vastly wider and 
the rewards of success are far beyond 
what the shrewdest and strongest of 
men may hope for in rural life. Every 
one above a common laborer has white 
hands and wears well-cut clothes; ev- 
ery one has plenty of company and 
varied amusements. Why, then, asks 
Countryboy of himselfi—why should he 
be content to vegetate in hopeless medi- 


ocrity, hanging back like the stay-at- 
homes in time of war? 

So, hopeful and ambitious, the young 
man goes to seek his fortune in the 
crowded streets. Thus, cityward, in an 
ever-increasing stream, flows the pick of 
the country lads of America. Having 
found employment in the city, Country- 
boy seeks to adapt himself to the radi- 
cally changed conditions of his life. 
The variety, the excitement, the hustle 
and bustle please him. There is elec- 
tricity in the very air of the city. There 
is also more dust and soot than he has 
been accustomed to; foul gases displace 
a good part of the oxygen; the place 
where he works is ill-ventilated and 
overheated ; his little bed-room is stifling 
hot in summer. But he does not mind. 

His lodging-house is flimsily built, 
with unsanitary cellar and plumbing. 
The few spadefuls of yard have not a 
spear of grass. There is generally gar- 
bage in the alley and sometimes a good 
deal of surface water. Meals, such as 
he can afford, are not up to the standard 
of home cooking. But he does not mind. 
The rush and whirl of the city are com- 
pensations for little ills like these. And 
of rush and whirl there is plenty—it is 
run, climb, delve, clamor, elbow, shove, 
bargain, argue, fight, typewriters click- 
ing, telephones ringing, calls hither, or- 
ders thither, hurry, scurry, and, above 
it all, the jarring dissonance of the 
street. 

His occupation keeps him humped 
over a desk four or five hours at a 
stretch ; then he bolts a very bad mess at 
a quick-lunch counter and goes back to 
hump four or five hours more. It is 
wearisome to his unaccustomed frame; 
he longs to stretch his muscles and fill 
his lungs out of doors. But they say 
that he will soon get used to confine- 
ment and he is ashamed to complain. 
So he tries not to mind. For exercise 
he walks down town every morning, be- 
ing from habit an early riser. The 
streets are too crowded for a wheel, or 
will be on his return trip, and the walk- 
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ing is good. But soon he notices how 
monotonous the self-same brick rows be- 
come when one passes them day after 
day. And the Clack! clack! of his heels 
on granitoid walks seems to jar up 
through his spine to the base of his brain. 
The exercise does not invigorate him as 
would a stroll along a country road. 
Finally he gives up the daily walk, to 
join the great army of those who hang 
on to a strap. His amusements now are 
all indoors, save on a holiday or Sunday, 
when he joins the crowd of “ bleachers ” 
and takes his exercise vicariously by 
watching professionals play the game 
that once he played himself. More and 
more he gets accustomed to indoor toil 
and indoor amusements, more and more 
does he come to regard this as the nor- 
mal life of a twentieth-century man. 

Years pass. Countryboy has become 
Cityman, and, in a way, he has pros- 
pered. He lives now in an apartment 
house, amid fine furniture and labor- 
saving contrivances, doing what “ every- 
body ” does and thinking what “ every- 
body ” thinks. He is attuned to the key 
of the city. Mentally and socially he is 
adjusted to the new environment. He is 
proud of his city and scarcely tolerant 
of the country or of country ways. Al- 
most is he sunk to that depth of worldly 
wisdom where the universe is bounded 
by sky-scrapers, where sentiment is sen- 
timentalism and the golden rule is “ Do 
others or they will do you.” Yes, he is 
adjusted to his surroundings and—he 
does not mind. 

But is that flesh-and-blood body of his 
adjusted? If you ask him about that, he 
will stare and then dodge the question. 
It will answer itself in time. 

Reverses come. Cityman is in trouble. 
The matter is such as would have made 
one of his rural ancestors purse his lips, 
knit his brow, jam his fists down into 
his pockets and say a bad word or two 
perhaps; but it would not have made 
him lose a meal. The old fellow had a 
fund of reserve strength stored up for 
just such emergencies. Cityman, on the 


contrary, has no power in reserve; his 
fuel comes only by daily delivery. He 
puts up a brave fight and is thrown; 
takes a desperate chance and loses. He 
does mind. He broods over his wreck- 
age, paces the floor at night, gets in- 
somnia and goes to pieces. 

Such is the risk that all of us run who 
forget that modern city life is an abrupt 
and violent change from what our race 
has been bred to these many thousands 
of years; that few of us are more than 
a generation or two removed from a line 
of forebears who, back to a far-distant 
past, were hunters in the forest, herds- 
men on the plains, tillers of the soil, or 
fishermen or sailors at sea; that, how- 
ever adaptive the human mind may be, 
our human bodies still stubbornly insist 
on obeying the same laws that Father 
Adam’s did. That a large part of our 
city populace is losing, or has already 
lost, some of those primitive impulses 
that keep up the virility of men and 
nations, is a deplorable fact. Says the 
editor of one of our leading magazines: 


Although it has been only fifty years since 
the flat began to dwarf the dwellers in cities, 
it has already so distorted the character of 
thousands of families that they consider apart- 
ment life normal. There are men who have 
so far fallen from Nature as to put gas- 
logs in country houses, and nothing but death 
in childhood is so pathetic as this revelation 
of the abnormal. Now a certain proportion 
of unfortunate mankind will perhaps always 
have to live in sunless cells out of sight of 
all things that grow; but as long as living 
under such conditions is frankly regarded as 
a misfortune of poverty—as life in the slums 
—all is not lost. Tenement dwellers may keep 
some memory of green fields and dream of the 
joy of stepping on the unpaved ground; there 
is still some hope of normal life for them. 
But when men and women pay large sums of 
money for fashionable ‘‘apartments’’ and by 
choice live under conditions that dry up the 
sap of individuality, a hopeless social condi- 
tion follows. Such persons regard the coun- 
try as a thing that they have discarded except 
for condescending summer uses. Caged life 
has become the natural life to them and they 
have forgotten that they are a sort of zodlog- 
ical specimen rather than healthy individuals. 

Our grandfathers regarded it as a misfor- 
tune that they were obliged to live in tun- 
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nels for houses—that is, in city houses built 
in blocks, which could have sunlight only from 
the front and the rear. They could not fore- 
see the contentment of well-to-do people of our 
generation with the still greater surrender of 
individual freedom which has come with the 
flat. The hived and smothered millions that 
from necessity or from choice know only a 
contracted indoor existence and have become 
reconciled to it or even content with it—these 
are our real paupers, whether they be rich or 
poor. It is not easy for a man to dwell in 
a flat and be a generous-natured gentleman 
nor can a natural womanhood flower out of 
reach of sunlight and the soil. The convenient 
artificiality of apartment life is the more dan- 
gerous the more comfortable it is made, for 
the more persons it then seduces from the fun- 
damental virtue of a natural individuality.— 
The World’s Work, January, 19038. 


There are, to be sure, soothsayers who 
declare that, in the course of evolution, 
we shall conform to what are now ab- 
normal physical and social conditions; 
that man is the most adaptive of all 
creatures, accommodating himself to 
greater extremes of temperature and so 
forth than any other of the higher ani- 
mals; that, moreover, he is constantly 
inventing machines and processes to bet- 
ter his condition and that we may rea- 
sonably expect him to make even the 
crowded city a wholesome place of resi- 
dence, though people dwell tier above 
tier and our old-fashioned domestic life 
be quite out of the question. It may be 
so. There may come a time when men 
and women will thrive and breed well 
(if that be thought proper) in cages, 
finding not only endurable but fairly sat- 
isfactory conditions in bad air, pre- 
digested food, rattle, roar, hurry, worry 
and servitude. The Chinaman, for ex- 
ample, seems to have no nerves. “ He 
will stand all day in one position with- 
out appearing to be in the least dis- 
tressed; he thrives amidst the most un- 
Sanitary surroundings; overcrowding 


and bad air are nothing to him; he does 
not demand quiet when he would sleep 
nor even when he is sick. He does not 
flinch in the least from pain that to us 
would be excruciating; nothing worries 
him; he can starve to death with su- 
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preme complacency.” A_ missionary 
says: “It would be easy to raise in 
China an army of a million men—nay, 
of ten millions—tested by competitive 
examination as to their capacity to go to 
sleep across three wheelbarrows, with 
head downwards like a spider, their 
mouths wide open and a fly inside.” We 
can fix no bounds to Nature’s conform- 
ing powers. There are certain verte- 
brates, such as the mud-turtle and the 
hell-bender, so eminently adaptive to cir- 
cumstances that they are equally at home 
whether immersed in air, water or mud. 
But, seriously, is it good for us indi- 
vidually that we should crowd together 
in great towns and stay there until our 
instincts are so far perverted that we 
lose all taste for our natural element, 
the wide world out of doors? In any 
case, although evolution may be a very 
great and good law, yet is it not a trifle 
slow? How about you and me? Can 
we wait a few thousand years for the 
fulfilment of these wise men’s prophe- 
sies? We are men hanging on to a 
strap. 

One is tempted here to dwell upon 
the dwarfing ‘influences of city life upon 
the mind and heart, upon that over- 
civilization which chills our manly im- 
pulses, checks friendliness and neighbor- 
liness, stunts the growth of healthy sen- 
timent and weakens the heroic virtues. 
But such discussion would lead us far 
afield. It is enough for the present that 
we consider the effect of city life upon 
our bodily well-being. 

Town life, says the best medical au- 
thority, has a malignant and sinister 
effect upon the physique. The stored-up 
power of the nation is consumed in cities 
like coal cast into a furnace. The city 
must be constantly recruited by fresh 
blood from the country or it would die 
out. The Guildhall authorities were chal- 
lenged by Mr. Cantlie to find a pure- 
bred Cockney of the fifth generation and 
they were silent. The athletes and men- 
tal giants of our cities are not local 
products; they are men who have re- 
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cently come from the country or who 
make frequent visits to it for rest and 
recuperation. “If we could establish 
a thoroughly efficient blockade of our 
cities,” says Lord Brabazon, “ and allow 
no further emigration into them from 
the country, it would not be many years 
before the mortality in our centres of 
population, as compared with that in 
healthier districts, would be so marked, 
and the physical deterioration in our 
city population would be so apparent, 
that we should be forced to take imme- 
diate steps to prevent their utter an- 
nihilation.” Not only do our cities grow 
much more rapidly than the country, but 
insanity, suicide and crime increase in 
them relatively faster than does their 
population. 

There is a passage in one of a brilliant 
series of essays on South Africa by 
Olive Schreiner that I am moved to 
quote in this connection, for its sug- 
gestiveness. 

‘¢ As it is necessary that the artist or thinker 
who is to instruct mankind should not live 
too far from the unmodified life of Nature, if 
he is to accomplish work that shall have in 
it the deathless elements of truth and virility, 
so, it seems to be a law of existence that 
the most dominant and powerful races, if they 
desire to keep their virility, cannot remove 
themselves too far and too long from the prim- 
itive conditions of life. As the great indi- 
vidual is seldom found more than three gen- 
erations removed from ancestors who wrought 
with their hands and lived in the open air, so 
the most powerful races seldom survive more 
than a few centuries of the enervation of an 
artificial life. As the physical body becomes 
toneless and weakened, so also the intellectual 
life grows thin; and it is as necessary for 
the nation as for the individual who would 
recuperate, to return again and again, and, 
lying flat on the bosom of our common mother, 
to suck direct from the breasts of Nature the 
milk of life, which, drawn through long arti- 
ficial channels, tends to become thin and 
ceases to nourish. Most great conquering peo- 
ples have been within hail of the nomad’s en- 
campment; and all great nations at the time 
when they have attained their greatness were 
largely agricultural or pastoral. The city 
kills. ’? 


Yes; to return again and again: to 
leave the exhausted air of cities, the im- 
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prisoning walls, the din and strife, the 
jostling of unsympathetic crowds; to 
escape from this artificial limbo that has 
sullied the very sky till we scarce ever 
lift our eyes to it; to seek once more the 
pure breeze of the open fields, the far 
outlook upon a calm world fresh with 
eternal youth; to bore deep into some 
primeval wood; to see the world invert- 
ed in a glassy lake; to hear the carol of 
birds and the sigh of the summer breeze ; 
to watch the brightening come in the east 
and the day break in splendor over an 
awakening world; to see the shadows 
fall in the valley and the last gleams of 
the afterglow glisten on the hilltops; to 
face the starlit sky at night, and, dream- 
ing awake, to sink peacefully into dream- 
less sleep—that is Nature’s specific for 
the city blight. 
Horace KEPHART. 





OLD-TIME AMERICAN MARKSMANSHIP. 





I first became interested in rifles 
through reading the accounts of writers 
like Fenimore Cooper and Mayne Reid, 
and for years I really believed that the 
marvelous accuracy described could be 
obtained from backwoods rifles, owing 
to their thick and heavy barrels dimin- 
ishing recoil and vibration; but when I 
saw these rifles in the hands of hunters 
with whom I lived in the Adirondack 
Mountains and in Canada I was disap- 
pointed at finding that, although they 
shot well enough for killing game, there 
was nothing in their accuracy which I 
had not seen equaled by British rifles 
of lighter weight and much larger bore. 
Other men who have had far more ex- 
perience than myself with hunters in 
various parts of America appear to have 
been equally unsuccessful; they describe 
the marksmanship as good, but almost 
invariably at short distances. In 1853 
Hon. C. A. Murray traveled in the 
States, hunting deer in the Alleghany 
Mountains and buffalo on the prairies. 
In his journal he’ says: “ We killed a 
good number of deer and sometimes 
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amused ourselves shooting at a mark for 
small wagers. On these occasions I wit- 
nessed the skill of most of the profes- 
sional hunters in the district. At a short 
distance—from 25 to 30 yds.—they shot 
with much precision, but, although their 
rifles are so long and heavy in metal, 
their performance at 150 yds. was in- 
ferior to that of many sportsmen whom 
I could name in Britain.” 

In 1847 an Irish . gentleman named 
John «Palliser traveled through Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Missouri, spending a 
winter near the Ozark Mountains at Fort 
Union, then’ a depot of the American 
Fur Company. He was acquainted with 
many of the hunters and trappers, and 
engaged one of the most celebrated of 
them; named Boucharville, as guide and 
companion, of whom he -writes in the 
highést terms. Palliser killed buffalo, 
grizzly bears, ‘wapiti and-other game, but 
does not even hint at any’ extraordinary 
short or long range shooting on the part 
of the trappers. Boucharville, whenever 
time allowed, made a.rest for his heavy 
rifle by driving his ramrod and wiping- 
rod into.the ground'cresswise. The best 
marksman mentioned was.a Mr. Dening, 
physician: at the fort, who often shot 
prairie fowl in the neck-at 50 yds. or 
more, which: was certainly splendid work. 

In 1846 G. F. Ruxton, an officer who 
had retired from the British Army, trav- 
eled through Mexico to the Rocky 
Mountains, where he spent a winter, re- 
turning across the prairies to St, Louis 
the following summer. He was ac- 
quainted with numerous trappers and 
hunters, with whom he was often en- 
gaged in pursuit of game. He describes 
the trappers as fine shots; but neither 
in his journal nor in a novel called “Life 
in the Far West,” where some of the 
most noted among them are introduced, 
does he mention one shot at game or 
man which could not fairly have been 
expected from a well-made English rifle 
of far less weight than those of the trap- 
pers, which were very heavy and carried 
balls about 32 to“the pound. His own 
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rifle was double-barreled and fired 25 
balls to the pound. Murray, Palliser and 
Ruxton were all ardent hunters and it 
is incredible that they would not have 
used the long, heavy rifles of the trap- 
pers and recommended them to their 
own countrymen if they had found them 
practically superior to -those they had 
brought from England. 

About 1850 the American and British 
Governments appointed a commission to 
settle the boundary line of Oregon. It 
was accompanied by John Keast Lord, as 
naturalist, and he lived in that then un- 
settled part of America for 3 years, along 
with the hunters who supplied the com- 
mission with food. They were liable 
to be engaged in fighting the Indians 
and Lord himself formed one of a party 
which rescued some white women who 
had been captured. It may, therefore, be 
supposed that the rifles were of the best 
quality and kept in good order; yet Mr. 
Lord, in his book “At Home in the 
Wilderness,” states that he never saw the 
long, heavy rifles of the hunters shoot 
with any extraordinary accuracy; that 
the men using them missed as often as 
other people, and that the sole advantage 
he could discover in them was economy 
of ammunition, owing to their small bore. 

I spent much more money than I 
could well afford in purchasing Ameri- 
can rifles, both muzzle and breechload- 
ing, and experimented for many years 
before finally coming to the conclusion 
that rifles are not made which will do 
such work as is ascribed to the old back- 
woods weapons. Fenimore Cooper, 
when describing some off-hand rifle 
shooting at 100 yds. in “The Path- 
finder,” makes his hero say: “I can see 
the head of the nail and what I see I 
can hit.” In reality the most accurate 
rifles of the present day, when fired from 
a rest with globe and aperture sights, 
will often miss a mark the size of a nail- 
head and are doing very fine work if they 
put several successive shots in an inch 
bullseye at 100 yds. It is certain that 
the principle of thickness and weight in 
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barrels is right, but it was carried to ex- 


cess in the old rifles. In 1864 I examined 
two of these in the shop of a riflemaker 
named Booth in the city of Ottawa. They 
had flintlocks and weighed 12 to 14 lbs. 


EDITORIAL. 
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Much stress has been laid by some 
writers on the argument that the dis- 
tance between the fore and hind sights 
on the old rifles gave greatly increased 
accuracy of aim; but against this must 











A FINE BUNCH OF MALLARDS. 
Compliments of HARRY A. PALMER, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





each; when the butts rested on the 
ground the muzzles were level with my 
eyebrows, so that the barrels were 4 ft. 
or more in length; and all this for firing 
round balls of about 100 to the pound. 


be put the extra difficulty of truly boring 
and rifling such long batrels with the 
tools in use 140 years ago, owing to 
the spring of the rod which held the 
steel borer and cutter. 


The argument 
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as to accuracy of aim would apply equal- 
ly to rifles with aperture sights on the 
stocks; and yet, since these came into 
general use within the last 60 years, we 
find that the most celebrated target shots 
in America have seldom had barrels 
more than 32 to 34 in. in length. In 
Britain a barrel of 34 in. is almost un- 
known. 

About 1848 a gentlenian named Chap- 
man wrote a very interesting and instruc- 
tive book on “ The Improved American 
Rifle!” I lent my copy many years ago 
to a man who never returned it; but, to 
the best of my recollection, Chapman 
stated that the most accurate of the 
rifles! with round balls did not put them 
into less than a 10 in. ring at 40 rods. 
Certain it is that some of the ‘finest tar- 
get work has often been accomplished 
with ‘short barrels. Early in the sixties 
H. W. S. Cleveland (author of,a work 
upon American rifles dated 1864, which 
I still possess) won a match witha .40- 
calibre Maynard. rifle havingya™ barrel 
only 20 in. long, against the ‘members 
of a:rifle club using ‘the old-fashioned 
muzzleloaders with very heavy barrels. 
The distance was 220 yds. and all Mr. 
Cleveland’s shots were in the right half 
of an 8-in. bullseye—in about a 4-in. 
ring.—J. J. Meyrick, in The Asian. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA NOTES. 


Winter is gradually approaching, and 
we can see the snow-line on the moun- 


tains above us gradually creeping down-. 


wards—bringing with it the bighorn or 
mountain sheep and bands of mule deer. 
A friend of mine secured a ram last week 
with a head carrying 14-inch (base meas- 
urement) horns, and reports having seen 
a much finer specimen which he allowed 
to go free. There is still a small band 
of these interesting animals which roams 
on the fine old mountain opposite my 
camp, but they are gradually diminish- 
ing by injudicious killing and inbreeding, 
which will soon doom them to the fate of 
the buffalo, unless some practical means 
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of protection be adopted to save them. 

Every day flocks of grey geese are 
flying overhead, to and from their feed- 
ing grounds, but I hear of few being 
bagged, as experience has taught them 
to beware of mankind. 

A pair of local sportsmen went forth 
to kill some deer last week. When they 
reached their hunting ground, prepared 
for slaughter, they raised their eyes and 
beheld a string of 14 deer; dressed and 
hung on trees—the work of a band of 
Indians. The; sportsmen’s feelings can 
be imagined. 

Snow fell on the plateau to the east 
of this point’ a month earlier than usual, 
and hunting parties in search of caribou 
were driven down through lack of horse 
feed. One party has just brought in a 
fine caribou head and our local taxi- 
dermist is busy mounting it. There is a 
story going the reunds about a party of 
hunters who secured 10 grizzlies in 14 
days, but this‘story requires the prover- 
bial grain of salt to make it go down. 
The past summer has been a stormy one 
on Lake Okanagan and the trout fishing 
was not up to its usual standard, although 
we Saw a 7%-lb. silver trout brought in 
a few weeks since. Reports from our 
trappers say that marten are fairly plenti- 
ful and that it promises to be a good 
season. These little animals are the 
miost profitable catch in these parts, their 
pelts being dark and of fine quality. 

A, T. BickForp. 


A FINE BUNCH OF MALLARDS. 


Our photo on preceding page shows 
a choice lot of mallards bagged by Harry 
A. Palmer and George Rose during a 
two days shoot in the Galesville Bottoms 
—a famous Wisconsin ducking grounds, 
some 30 miles to the north of La Crosse. 
The birds were literally “waded for’’— 
being shot as flushed from their annual 
fall banqueting on acorns and smartweed. 
Mr. Palmer was ably seconded by his 
Llewellin setter, Sport—a past-master in 
the art of ferreting out a witig-tipped 
drake, hide he never so cleverly. 
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Shells 


always prove their 

superiority over 
other makes. The hunter who uses them never has a 
“hard luck” story about his ammunition. 


New York: The Peters Cartridge Co., 


98 Chambers S&t., 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The 1906 DuPont Calendar 


Will be sent you if you send us the 
brand name of the powder you shoot 
and 10 cents in coin or stamps. 


Distribution in December. 
Important: Give full name and street address. 


Send to Advertising Division, 


E. 1. DuPONT CO., Wilmington, Del. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Bitty HeEr won another high average at 
the Pittsburg, Kans., Tournament, Nov. 9 and 
10. His score was 387 ex 400 and his shells were, 
as usual, U. M. C. Arrow, factory loaded. 


* * * 


Writing from Choteau, I. T., C. O. Anders says: 
‘*Before returning to St. Louis, I intend going 
on a grand camp hunt. We have plenty of quail, 
squirrels and turkeys here, together with myriads 
of water-fowl,’’ 

* a 

Eart E. Emery, Elk, Wash., writes: ‘‘I duly 
received the various premiums sent me for a 
few days’ subscription canvassing for Sports 
AFIELD, and they are all fine. Send me some more 
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exclusively and the target practice will be at 
100 yds., using the Standard target. 
* = . 

Ir would seem that the climate and conditions 
in Australia must be in some way favorable to the 
rapid increase of animal life, judging from all 
that has been told of the Australian rabbit pest, 
as well as the following from an English ex- 
change: ‘‘In the town of Merriwa, New South 
Wales, a plague of mice is disturbing the people. 
Recently 10,000 mice were killed in four nights 
in one store. Upward of 500 were captured while 
a cricket net was being unrolled. Four or five 
bushels of oats in a bag were appropriated by the 
mice in a night. A local well ceased to yield 
water and on examination it was found to contain 
a solid mass of dead mice, several feet deep; food, 
water, and bedding are overrun, contaminated and 








SOME HEADS IN THE DRYING ROOM.—Gustav Boden’s Work Shop, 





sample copies, as I feel certain I can secure you 
15 more new subscribers as soon as I show them 
the magazine’s good points.’’ 

* * * 

R. O. Heres, who has been making the Pacific 
Coast tour in conjunction with his fellow-shooter 
Tom A. Marshall and other professionals, has been 
shooting at break-neck speed, in spite of long 
jumps and continuous travel. Out of 900 targets 
his percentage is 96.3. Mr. Heikes used U. M. C. 
Arrow shells, the same as he has used for many 
years. 

* * . 

Waar promises to be an unusually healthy 
shooting club has just been organized at Florence, 
Colo., under the name of Schuetzen Rifle Club, 
with practice grounds on the Cyanide rifle range. 
C. W. Gannon is the leading spirit in the move- 
ment. Twenty-two calibre rifles will be used 


“ 


injured; the townspeople are fighting the terrible 
little visitors ‘night and day, but at last accounts 
they had made little impression upon the swarms 
of vermin.’’ 

Sete Roe wes 


IN THE DRYING ROOM. 





Our photo shows a section of the drying room 
of Gustav Boden, whose taxidermic work-shop is 
at 355 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Boden’s 
specialty is the mounting of game heads, and he 
says that he has found it a good plan to keep each 
bit of work in the drying room for some time 
previous to its delivery. ‘‘I keep a steady tem- 
perature in this room,’’ writes Mr. Boden, ‘‘be- 
cause, if a moose head be not properly dried, it is 
apt to remain moist on the inside, which invariably 
causes the hair to fall out, as well as doing other 
damage.’’ 
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Your Boy wants a STEVENS—and wantsit bad! Dou’ ‘dies sappoint : 
FOR X M AS ieee to his pleasure and education by giving him a famous 


STEVENS RIFLE, SHOTGUN or PISTOL, 


Ask your Dealer—insist on the STEVENS. If “Send for 140-page illustrated catalog. Describes entire 
you cannot obtain, we ship direet, express paid, | line, furnishes valuable information on Shooting and 
upon receipt of catalogue price. Ammunition, and is brimful of Xmas suggestions. 


Our attractive three-color Aluminum Hanger will be mailed 
anywhere for ten cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. 0. Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS.,, U. S. A. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


On Nov. 8, at Walnut Springs, Tex., H. Murrell 
broke 124 ex 150, winning the High Amateur 
Average, shooting U. M. C. Arrow shells. 


* * - 


‘*Iv may be of interest to some of your read- 
ers,’’ writes Prof. C. A. Murch of Nebraska, ‘‘to 
know that a decoction of sage-brush leaves is a 
certain specific against mountain fever and will 
allay the intolerable thirst that torments the ten- 








THE PETERS 1906 CALENDAR. 





derfoot in high altitudes. I speak from personal 
knowledge, having found it efficacious during a 
recent trip to the mountains—the information 
being furnished me by an old mountaineer.’’ 
* * * 
Every sportsman, whether needing a new gun or 
not, should make it a point to send his address to 


.the Hunter Arms Co., makers of the famous L. C. 
Smith guns, Fulton, N. Y. The Hunter brothers 
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were recently awarded the much-coveted Gold 
Medai at the Lewis and Clark Exposition for the 
beauty and durability of their firearms, and in 
commemoration of this event they have just pub- 
lished a handsomely illustrated catalogue of inter- 
est to sportsmen generally. 


© * ” 


‘* WHILE that photo and note anent the Fa- 
mous Pack of Hounds in the October issue,’’ 
writes W. M. Grant, of Baxter, Iowa, ‘‘was in 
no sense intended as an ad., it is only fair to state 
that the magazine was hardly out before the own- 
ers of the hounds received inquiries from parties 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin who wished to buy 
young dogs. Unfortunately, the demand could 
not be supplied; for, just at that time, some 
freak poisoned the only litter of puppies. How- 
ever, this goes to prove the value of an ad. in 


Sporrs AFIELD.’’ 
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EITHER as a Christmas gift to a friend or as a 
prize, to be contested for at a social game of cards, 
the Universal Counter or Pinochle Board—made 
by the Biff Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
advertised elsewhere in this issue—is most appro- 
priate. While the flat style costs a trifle less, 
the folding style (forming as it does a handsome 
eard-box) is much to be preferred; price 75 
cts., postpaid to any address. The Biff Mfg. Co. 
also manufactures the Whinery Muzzle Protector 
a device that prevents your cleaning rod from 
scraping or touching the barrel of your rifle 
when you are cleaning same. 





* * * 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we illustrate the fa- 
mous Recreation Gun Cabinet, than which few 
gifts would be more appropriate for a sportsman 
—being in itself a life-long reminder of the giver. 
It is not only useful but a really ornamental bit of 
furniture for the library or den. There is ample 
room for 4 guns and as many fishing rods, as well 
as all the other duffle one is bound to accumulate 
during the season. Sent direct from the factory 
on receipt of $15 by the H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 
Broadway, New York City. Kindly mention 
Sports AFIELD when you write and at the same 
time ask Mr. Kiffe to send you one of his latest 
gun catalogues. 


THE PETERS CALENDAR. 








THe Peters 1906 calendar is fully up to the 
high standard set by this company in past years. 
It is of the usual size and depicts that proud mo- 
ment in the experience of a big-game hunter when 
he emerges from the forest depths, bringing the 
much-prized moose head, borne on the back of 
his guide. The calendar is handsomely lithographed 
in colors and embossed and will be much sought 
for by sportsmen generally. It will be sent to 
any address upon application to the Peters Car- 
tridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, with enclosure of 
10 cents. in stamps or coin, to cover the cost of 
mailing. 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


On Nov. 8, at Walnut Springs, Tex., H. Murrell 
broke 124 ex 150, winning the High Amateur 
Average, shooting U. M. C. Arrow shells. 
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* * 7 





‘‘Ir may be of interest to some of your read- 
ers,’’ writes Prof. C. A. Murch of Nebraska, ‘‘to 
know that a decoction of sage-brush leaves is a 
certain specific against mountain fever and will 
allay the intolerable thirst that torments the ten- 





























































THE PETERS 1906 CALENDAR. 





derfoot in high altitudes. I speak from personal 
knowledge, having found it efficacious during a 
recent trip to the mountains—the information 
being furnished me by an old mountaineer.’’ 


* ” * 






Every sportsman, whether needing a new gun or 
not, should make it a point to send his address to 
ithe Bunter Arms Co., makers of the famous L. C. 
Smith guns, Fulton, N. Y. The Hunter brothers 











AFIELD. 


were recently awarded the much-coveted Gold 
Medal at the Lewis and Clark Exposition for the 
beauty and durability of their firearms, and in 
commemoration of this event they have just pub- 
lished a handsomely illustrated catalogue of inter- 
est to sportsmen generally. 


* * » 


‘* WHILE that photo and note anent the Fa- 
mous Pack of Hounds in the October issue,’’ 
writes W. M. Grant, of Baxter, Iowa, ‘‘ was in 
no sense intended as an ad., it is only fair to state 
that the magazine was hardly out before the own- 
ers of the hounds received inquiries from parties 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin who wished to buy 
young dogs. Unfortunately, the demand could 
not be supplied; for, just at that time, some 
freak poisoned the only litter of puppies. How- 
ever, this goes to prove the value of an ad. in 


Sporrs AFIELD.’’ 





EITHER as a Christmas gift to a friend or as a 
prize, to be contested for at a social game of cards, 
the Universal Counter or Pinochle Board—made 
by the Biff Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
advertised elsewhere in this issue—is most appro- 
priate. While the flat style costs a trifle less, 
the folding style (forming as it does a handsome 
eard-box) is much to be preferred; price 75 
cts., postpaid to any address. The Biff Mfg. Co. 
also manufactures the Whinery Muzzle Protector 
—a device that prevents your cleaning rod from 
seraping or touching the barrel of your rifle 
when you are cleaning same. 


* * * 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we illustrate the fa- 
mous Recreation Gun Cabinet, than which few 
gifts would be more appropriate for a sportsman 
—being in itself a life-long reminder of the giver. 
It is not only useful but a really ornamental bit of 
furniture for the library or den. There is ample 
room for 4 guns and as many fishing rods, as well 
as all the other duffle one is bound to accumulate 
during the season. Sent direct from the factory 
on receipt of $15 by the H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 
Broadway, New York City. Kindly mention 
Sports AFIELD when you write and at the same 
time ask Mr. Kiffe to send you one of his latest 
gun catalogues. 


-— 


THE PETERS CALENDAR. 








THe Peters 1906 calendar is fully up to the 
high standard set by this company in past years. 
It is of the usual size and depicts that proud mo- 
ment in the experience of a big-game hunter when 
he emerges from the forest depths, bringing the 
much-prized moose head, borne on the back of 
his guide. The calendar is handsomely lithographed 
in colors and embossed and will be much sought 
for by sportsmen generally. It will be sent to 
any address upon application to the Peters Car- 
tridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, with enclosure of 
10 cents. in stamps or coin, to cover the cost of 
mailing. 



























ADVERTISEMENTS. 








’s There 


But You Can’t Find It That Way 





Every cup of coffee contains that thing which forces the heart beyond the natural 
beat and does various and sundry other things to people. 


Some can stand it. 


Many cannot. 


If you suffer from any ailments arising from a nervous system out of balance, 
look carefully at the Coffee question. Weak eyes, heart, digestion or kidneys are 
common coffee troubles. Rheumatism is frequently caused by it. Nervous prostra- 
tion is one of the many ugly children of Coffee. 


Try the experiment of leaving it off a week or 10 days and use well-made 
Postum. If you feel a rebound of health, stick to it, and grow back into a well 
man or woman again. It pays to be well, and ‘“‘my word” it’s more fun than most 
anything on this earth. 


There’s a sure way out of Coffee ails, and ‘‘There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At Jackson, Tenn., Nov. 3, A. C. Rauscher, 
shooting U. M. C. Arrow shells, won a cup given 
for the highest score, breaking 24 ex 25. 


We hear from the Culbertson Kennels, Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, of a serious loss by fire of the stables 
owned by Mr. Rasmussen, the kennel keeper. The 
stables adjoined the kennels and it looked at one 
time as if a number of the dogs would be’ destroyed 
but all were saved and only one injured—Clipdale 











“I told you the H, & R. could do it!” 





Duchess being caught by one foot while escaping 
over a wire netting, the foot getting badly torn 
before the dog escaped. 


* * a 


NINE years ago the J. Stevens Arms Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., employed but 44 men and 
occupied only what is now known as the ‘‘ River 
Plant,’’ at present enlarged to nearly double its 
original output capacity. Today over 1,400 em- 
ployes are working in three large factories and 
much additional floor space is being provided, in 
order that the production of rifles, guns and 
pistols may keep pace with the demand. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


From the Cameroons, German West Africa, 
come the photographs and description of a gigan- 
tic gorilla, beside which the largest specimens killed 
by Du Chaillu are dwarfed in comparison. It was 
killed by Eugene Brusseaux and a party of sports- 
men on the Sanga River and is being mounted for 
exhibition at the Berlin Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Its height was 8 ft., width across the shoul- 
ders 4 ft. 6 in., and the right hand alone weighed 
over 5 lbs.; the weight of the carcass was over 700 
Ibs. and 8 men were required to carry it from the 
jungle. 


——_————___——. 


THE H. & R. 1906 CALENDAR. 


It is difficult to present in plain black and 
white the beautiful coloring of the many sportsman 
calendars, as issued each year by the leading manu- 
facturers; but the accompanying cut will give one 
a partial idea of the attractiveness of the latest 
H. & R. marksman girl—and we’d be proud, too, 
if we could always be sure of placing 4 out of 
5 shots so close to the bullseye as she has done. 
‘*To any of your readers,’’ writes President Har- 
rington, ‘‘we will be pleased to mail one of these 
calendars without charge, if they will kindly men- 
tion Sports AFIELD in their application.’’ Ad- 
dress Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 335 
Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


A HANDY BOOK. 





The sixteenth edition of the ‘‘Handy Book for 
Sportsmen,’’ published by the Peters Cartridge 
Co., is now ready for distribution. This booklet 
includes not only the revised game laws of the 
several states and territories of the United States 
and Canada, but also trap-shooting rules, and 
other information of interest to all sportsmen. 
In addition to this booklet, the Peters people have 
published the game laws of the several States in 
circular form for convenient reference and will 
be pleased to forward same to any address upon 
request. Address, Peters Cartridge Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


SS 


THE BEST IN ITS CLASS. 





In our advertising columns appears the ad. of 
the Napanoch Pocket Knife Tool Kit, which is 
far and away the best thing of its kind. The 
knife itself is a well-made and strong one and 
the five additional tools—namely, a reamer, file, 
saw, chisel and screw-driver—are workmanlike 
in construction and handy in the highest degree. 
The leather case for the outfit is the width of 
an ordinary commercial envelope and about 2 
inches shorter. With it you can saw a board, 
drive screws into place, file anything in the metal 
line, chisel or tool out a plank, drive holes 
through a broken harness or wagon cover, repair# 
broken oarlock, etc., ete. Price, $2.25 post J 
of the manufacturer, U. J. Ulery, 9 H Wet’? 
St., New York City. 
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WIRE 
in vest 






pocket, we can furnish it. 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new circular. 


CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, 


WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 


If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and ab- 
solutely all Canvas except the Valve (made without use of WOOD or 
B), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded small — to put 

Don’t confuse our decoys with those 


Union City, Tennessee. 











The Laflin & Rand 
Calendar for 1906 






a Will be issued in Decem- 
3 ber to those who send us 
3 the name of the brand of 
Powder they shoot and 10 
4 cents in coin or stamps. 


Don’t forget full name and street number. 





Address: Advertising Division, 


|| LARLIN & RAND POWDER 60, 


170 Broadway, New York City. 











GIVE HIMA 
FISHING ROD 
FOR XMAS 








82 Horton St., 





THERE'S nothing that will please a 
boy or man more or give so much 
genuine satisfaction as a 


<Biistol 
STEEL FISHING ROD 
THE lightest, most durable, flexible 
and quick-handling rod made. It 
outlasts any other kind costing three 


times as much and is a constant re- 
minder of the donor. 


ing good stores. 

Send postal for catalogue “‘A Lucky Strike.” 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 

BRISTOL, CONN 


Sold in all sport- 

















and 2 10 cts. in stamps or silver for our beautiful 
906 Calendar. Ready January 1, 1906, 




















NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 


, but easy of access. Splendid boating, virgin fishing and 
tH hunting. Ideal locations for summer and autumn 


{ health, happiness and sport and make a profit besides. 
% This is what you have long wanted. 
ay Write for information. 

GEORGE RUPLEY, - 








Lyceum Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 





= Hotel Woodbound 
‘ “iuawia en” 


ALABAMA. 


A beautiful Winter Resort. 
and Hunting. Send for Booklet. 


JOHN WALKER, prop., or 
Geo. W. Garside, 2012 State St., Chicago 


Tel. Calumet 3571. 












RIPPLEY’S ine: livery AND PLEASURE 
Very 
of best 


=, Unsinkable. We manufacturea 





/ es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catal 


RIPPLEY HDWE. C 


STEEL BOATS 


steady. Runs well. Nothing to 
lvanized steel. Indestructible. rge air 

mplete line of Steel Launch- 
ogue shows other designs. 


Makers of Steel Skiffs 


. Made 


and Launches. 


Box 8, Grafton, Tus. 








SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICA REELS 





zane 






German Silver Reels. 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, 

to the a. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bea 
1 Automatic Level ‘Winder; ball-beari 

tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated, velvet 
905 Models. 


ever offered 


Micrometer Tag; 


meesine, Se throw-out, entirely new, 
bearings. 


Aluminumand 


GOLD STANI DARD. Write for Catalogue 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


REFERRING to the vast sums of money spent an- 
nually in game protection, A. G. Schuttinger, on 
a recent friendly visit to Sports AFIELD, described 
a very effective system put in successful operation 
by the sportsmen of Stillwater, Minn., who began 
getting together some years ago in active session 
under the name of the Washington County Fish 
and Game Protective Association; president, A. 
G. Schuttinger; secretary, H. T. Jassoy. Each of 
the association’s 95 members constituted himself 
a Committee of One to report any illegal fishing 
or game-law violation to the club’s executive offi- 
cere, who wisely posted hundreds of canvas signs 
in all parts of the district to warn intending ill- 
doers, as well as to announce a cash reward of 
$10 to any one—man, boy or girl—giving truthful 
evidence as to any illegal taking of fish or game. 
The result is seen today in the excellent sport to 
be had in the Stillwater District, notwithstanding 
its comparative nearness to two great centres of 
population—Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

» * * aes 

REFERRING to the little Stevens pistol here 
shown, the manufacturers write: ‘‘It is interest- 
ing to note that this little arm was the first 
model produced by our company—41 years ago— 





THE STEVENS TIP-UP PISTOL No. 41. 





and the fact that we still retain it in our output, 
conclusively demonstrates that the Stevens tip-up 
pistol is built along correct lines. It is a neat 
little model for ladies’ use and can be recom- 
mended for first lessons in pistol shooting. It is 
also a convenient little pocket pistol where it is 
desired to shoot at a mark at short ranges—say, 
up to 15 or 20 yards—and very convenient when 
going on a short trip where there may be oppor- 
tunities for target shooting and similar sport. The 
barrel for this pistol is octagon to forward end 
of frame, balance round; blued; 314 inches in 
length; has a nickel-plated frame, single trigger, 
plain walnut grip stock, open sights; weight, 7 
ozs. Adapted for .22 Short R. F. cartridges. 
List price, $2.50. Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


> 


SOME WINCHESTER WINNINGS. 





WiNcHEsTER factory-loaded shells cleaned up 
about everything at the Tulsa County Club shoot 
at Tulsa, I. T., Oct. 26. Geo. K. Mackie, T. B. 
Newton and C. S. Bahney won Ist, 2d and 3d 


AFIELD. 


amateur averages. In addition to this, Mr. Bahney 
won the Hunter Arms Co. trophy. All the above 
gentlemen used Winchester factory-loaded shells. 
Their judgment in the selection of their shell was 
vindicated. 

WINCHESTER factory-loaded shells shone ferth at 
the Attica, Ind., shoot, Oct. 26, as they enabled 
C. B. Laurence to win the diamond badge, emblem- 
atic of the State Championship. 

At Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 24, Clark Gideon, 
August Ferris and T. M. Harris won Ist, 2d and 
3d amateur averages respectively—all using Win- 
chester factory-loaded shells. 

At Valparaiso, Ind., Oct. 27, J. B. Barto and 
K. C. Shepardson won ist and 2d amateur aver- 
ages, using Winchester Leader shells. 


_ 


BROWNING’S FAMOUS AUTOMATIC. 





The quarter-page advertisement of our friends 
the Browning Brothers of Ogden, Utah, does not 
give much more than a hint of the many good 
points embodied in the new Remington Auto- 
matic Shotgun (Browning’s patent). As can be 
seen, the new arm is a hammerless repeater (5 
shots), but the great strength and safety of its 
solid breech and the simplicity of its take-down 
system can only be realized by actual handling. 
A safety device is arranged in the trigger guard, 
whereby the trigger cannot be moved accidentally, 
and, as the gun is operated by the recoil, there is 
no possibility of its opening the breech before 
the discharge. 

In addition to being solid on top, the receiver 
is solid in the rear. Consequently it is impos- 
sible, no matter what might occur, for gas, grease, 
firing pin, breech bolt, bursted head of shell or 
anything else to fly back through the receiver 
into the eyes or face. The great reduction in the 
recoil will be appreciated by all shooters. With 
this gun one can fire a good, effective load all 
day and suffer none of the usual discomforts, such 
as bruised shoulder, shattered nerves or aching 
head—thus adding greatly to one’s pleasure—and 
at trap-shooting one does not get to ‘‘flinehing’’ 
—the lack of which vicious habit is bound to 
improve your score. 

In addition to their special Automatic Shot- 
gun Catalogue, the Brownings publish a General 
Sporting Goods Compendium, in which all shoot- 
ing, fishing and athletic goods are listed at greatly 
reduced prices. Send your request for a copy to 
Browning Bros. Co., No. 2466 Washington Ave., 
Ogden, Utah. 


a 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 
Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Reail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 

















